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Importance of Importing 


To Achieve World-Trade Success, We Must Buy More From Abroad 


NE DOES NOT HAVE TO BE a his- 

torian to note that high employ- 
ment and business prosperity in the 
United States are associated with a large 
yolume of foreign trade. But a quick 
refresher course may help. Everyone 
remembers the war years. Most of us 
also remember the years from 1932 to 
1937 when there was a gradual recovery 
of employment and business prosperity 
accompanied by a considerable increase 
in foreign trade. 


Prosperity and Foreign Trade 


One of the longest upswings since the 
beginning of the century was from 1921 
to 1929. Business activity, employment, 
income, exports, imports—all wére on 
the increase. There are indications that 
after 1926 a tendency for employment to 
sag may have been temporarily averted 
by the continued increase of foreign 
trade. Other high or growing years for 
both are 1905-07 and 1912-13. 

On the gloomy side, we are all familiar 
with what happened in the Great De- 
pression—how imports, exports, employ- 
ment, income, and almost every other 
index of economic activity tobogganed. 
On a smaller scale the same thing oc- 
curred in late 1937 and 1938. Earlier in 
the century, the years 1904 and 1908-11 
had given us previews of what was to 
come. 

Mathematical proof of which changes 
first—employment and business activity, 
or foreign trade—must await the devel- 
opment of more accurate monthly data. 
We cannot now tell which is cause and 
which effect. Probably they are inter- 
related—now one acting as the initiating 
force, now the other. Yet enough evi- 
dence has accumulated to show that a 
sustained high level of employment and 
business activity requires a high level of 
foreign trade. 


E flec ts of Exports 

It is easy to see how a large volume of 
exports helps to maintain a high level 
of employment. The line of action is 
direct—it takes work to make the goods 
sent abroad. Many important industries 
relied heavily on export markets even 
before the war. Exports of typewriters, 
for example, averaged about 37 percent 
of the total value of typewriters manu- 
factured during 1935-38. The sewing- 
machine industry was also high, with 35 
percent. Other industries in the “above 
20 percent” class were tractors, aircraft, 
Office appliances, mining and pumping 
equipment, and power-driven metal- 


By Paut Wirrs, International Trade 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


working machinery. In the agricultural 
field, exports of cotton, tobacco, linseed- 
oil cake, and dried fruits exceeded one- 
fifth of total production. 

However, even housewives have re- 
cently had a lesson on the immediate ef- 
fects of exports on the standard of liv- 
ing. The Sunday roast or steak was al- 
most impossible to obtain, partly because 
meat was needed for shipment abroad. 
With cold and starvation rampant in 
Europe today, this is justified. But in 
normal times, fostering exports without 
increased imports is simply a refined 
make-work policy. 


Imports and Living Standards 


Even before the war, imports contrib- 
uted materially to our standard of living. 
The all-American breakfast is founded 
on Latin American coffee, with cocoa 
from Africa or South America for the 
children. Tea, pepper and other spices, 
bananas, and such medicines as opium 
and strychnine are also strictly foreign 
products. Large amounts of sugar are 
obtained from Cuba and the Philippines, 
olive oil from the Mediterranean, and 
medicines such as camphor from For- 
mosa, menthol from Japan, and quinine 
from the Netherlands Indies. 


In the raw-material sphere, we are to- 
tally dependent on foreign sources for 
such products as tin, cork, manila and 
sisal fibers, Kapok, natural rubber, copra 
and coconut oils (for soap), shellac and 
raw silk. Other items for which imports 
loom large in the supply picture are as- 
bestos, bauxite, manganese, chrome and 
cobalt ores, nickel, tungsten, antimony, 
radium salts, and newsprint paper. 
Since the war we have also become con- 
scious of the danger of exhausting our 
existing commercial reserves of copper, 
lead, zinc, manganese, mercury, nickel, 
and bauxite. 


Exports Depend on Imports 


For the present, the desire for our 
goods abroad is great, limited only by 
the ability of the various countries to 
pay for them. With the termination of 
lend-lease, this problem has become 
acute. UNRRA, the World Bank, Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, direct intergov- 
ernmental loans such as the one just 
proposed with the British, and private 
investments will help to provide the dol- 
lars. All told, exports amounting to 
$3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 per year 
may be financed in this way. Perhaps 
another $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
may be financed by dollar exchange made 
available. through net tourist expendi- 
tures, shipping and insurance service 
charges, and immigrant remittances. 
But even in the years immediately ahead, 
an import trade of from $5,000,000,000 to 
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foreign countries are to have the dollar 
balances to service past loans and to buy 
our exports in a volume commensurate 
with our present productive capacity. 

Later, when countries abroad have 
satisfied their more urgent needs for re- 
lief and rehabilitation, and when loans 
are decreasing, exports will depend even 
more on the volume of imports. Inter- 
est payments and eventual repayment of 
the loans will add to requirements for 
dollar exchange. 

The conclusion is inescapable that now 
and in the foreseeable future, a large ex- 
port trade will require a large import 
trade, not merely because we need raw 
materials, but because this is the only 
way in which countries abroad can buy 
our exports. Only in this way can the 
United States contribute to a revival of 
world trade with its opportunities for 
world-wide specialization, high living 
standards, and perhaps even peace. 


How Increase Imports? 


In the economic warfare of the 1930's, 
many ingenious devices were developed 
to decrease imports or increase exports. 
But the literature on the art and tech- 
niques of increasing imports is very lim- 
ited. Perhaps this is because the answer 
seems so obvious at first glance—just re- 
duce all tariffs. In a complex economy 
such as ours, however, the problem is 
not so simple. Difficult shifts and read- 
justments of production will be required 
in some instances. These can be ac- 
complished only with time, foresight, 
and a general expansion of business 
activity and employment in the United 
States and throughout the world. 

This is a strategic time in our history. 
Obviously, the United States is cur- 
rently the chief source of supply to 
foreign countries; equally important, it 
is a leading market. With these two 
levers, the United States should be a 
powerful influence in the reconstruction 
of world trade. 


Exchange-Rate Parities 


Before such trade can be developed, 
there must be some revisions of official 
exchange-rate parities. At present, 


price levels in some countries have risen 
to levels which make importation from 
them to the United States impossible 


War-torn France is an example. Even 
if products were imported, they could 
not be sold under existing price ceilings 
Once exchange rates have been adjusted 
and the Bretton Woods agreements for 
international monetary — stabilization 
adopted, the stage will be set for a mutu- 
ally beneficial growth of world trade. 


Trade Agreements 


Unquestionably, a program for the 
expansion of our own foreign trade— 
imports as well as exports—must begin 
with a consideration of our trade agree- 
ments. The extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act ‘June, 1945) 
authorizes the President to reduce tariffs 


as much as 50 percent from the levels 
as of January 1, 1945. Steps have 
already been taken to initiate discus- 
sions of trade barriers with Australia 
Belgium-Luxemburg, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 


India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Soviet Union, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom. These 
talks may ultimately be extended to in- 
clude other countries. In the same direc- 
tion, the agreements with the British 
for a proposed credit have provided for 
a relaxation of exchange controls and 
barriers to trade between the United 
States and the British Empire 


Other Possibilities 


Meanwhile there are several other de- 
velopments which may be suggested to 
round out our techniques in the field of 
foreign trade. One of these is to provide 
information and market studies to im- 
porters as well as exporters. For opvi- 
ous reasons, information about foreign 
production and supplies is always more 
difficult to obtain than data on domestic 
markets. This is particularly true for 
the newly established importer who has 
not yet developed many contacts abroad. 
Yet if imports are to expand sufficiently 
to allow for the desired exports, we must 
have a considerable number of such 
firms. 

The Department of Commerce main- 
tains a vast amount of current informa- 
tion on marketing opportunities in the 
United States. This information is avail- 
able to United States importers and to 
exporting firms abroad as well as to do- 
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mestic producers. We cannot expect the 
individual consumer, or even most re. 
tailers, to take the initiative in Seeking 
foreign products. More aggressive Sales 
policies based upon this research by those 
who are engaged in importing into the 
United States would make an important 
contribution to the expansion of our 
imports. 

Some progress has been made in recon. 
version and reconstruction abroad. The 
United Kingdom, Canada. many Latin 
American countries, Australia, and New 
Zealand are among those ready to enter 
world markets as suppliers as well] as 
buyers. On the European Continent im- 
provement has come more slowly, al. 
though Belgium is about ready to make 
exports and even France has small stocks 
of luxury items, such as perfumes and 
wines preserved from the Germans 
which it could export. 

However, this progress has not yet been 
reflected in a growth of United States 
imports. Imports in October 1945 totaled 
$344,000,000—less than the average for 
the first 9 months of the year and from 
one-fifth to two-fifths below the monthly 
average required to achieve an annual 
total of from $5,000,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000,000. 


Import Market Studies 


Communication and travel difficulties 
continue to hamper operations of im- 
porters, particularly on the European 
Continent. A series of studies indicating 
what commodities or products are avail- 
able for importation, country by country, 
would give newcomers to the import field 
and established firms alike a clue as to 
where to begin Of similar assistance 
are the names of firms abroad who are 
now 1n a position to make shipments of 
various products—listed under “Import 
Opportunities” in “New World Trade 
Leads,” a regular feature of this maga- 
zine initiated in August 


Sam ple Fairs 


International expositions and fairs, 
such as those held regularly at Leipzig 
and Lyon before the war, would also con- 
tribute to the growth of foreign trade 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 1, 
1945). At such fairs, manufacturers all 
over the world display their products. 
At regular intervals buyers from all coun- 
tries attend the expositions and place 
orders These fairs contribute to the 
growth of both exports and imports. 
Several projects for the development of 
expositions and fairs of this type in the 
United States are already under way. 


Export-Import Combinations 


Another novel development in the im- 
port field has recently been announced 
by Westinghouse Electric. This is the 
establishment of an ‘Import Division.” 
The division will investigate problems of 
obtaining raw materials abroad and the 
possibilities of importing various finished 
manufactures in the consumer-goods 
field. It is founded upon recognition of 
the principle that export sales will depend 

(Continued on |} 38) 
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China’s Handicrafts— 


They May Play an Important Part in the Country’s Postwar Exports 
y y 5 Pp y Pp 


INCE MARCO POLO first tested the 
credulity of his listeners with tales 
of the exotic Orient, the craftsmanship 
of Chinese artisans has commanded the 
greatest admiration among Occidentals. 
Rare silks, porcelains, ivory, jade, fra- 
grant woods, and diverse metals fash- 
ioned by the skills of China’s handwork- 
ers made up much of the cargo of clipper 
ships returning from the China coast in 
the adventurous days of early American 
trading. Similar products, in all likeli- 
hood, will fill the foot-lockers of United 
States service men returning from 
Shanghai today. One of China's trade 
assets of considerable potential value is 
the high regard the United States public 
has for its handicraft goods, which could 
become an essential part of the export 
trade which China now so _ urgently 
desires. 

As an all-important part of its plans 
for postwar reconstruction and economic 
development, China must increase its 
export trade; it must sell in order to buy, 
to build, and to produce. In the building 
of a sound economy, it must look first to 
its agricultural communities for export 
commodities, to its farmers and peasant 
artisans, rather than to its still primitive 
urban industries. Those commodities 
produced and exported in prewar days, 
and even during the war, will continue to 
be produced in the postwar period and by 
methods little changed. Vegetable oils: 
eggs and egg products: silk and wool 
fibers; hides, skins, and furs; bristles: 
tin, tungsten, and antimony; and tea— 
these presumably will continue to be 
among the leading export commodities. 
But there should be a place for China's 
unique and more highly specialized 
handicraft products, the subject under 
discussion here 

Prewar items in this category included 
embroideries; textiles of silk, cotton, ra- 
mie, wool, hemp, and jute; metal work 
in brass, copper, pewter, iron, silver, and 
gold—which includes cloisonné and other 
forms of enamelware: carved jade and 
lvory, and semi-precious stones; lacquer- 
Ware; glassware; porcelains and pottery; 
Paper and paper products: rugs; leather 
goods; wood carvings and furniture: and 
grass, straw, wicker, rattan, and bamboo 
articles. 

These handicraft products, known as 
“small stuff” in the China trade jargon, 
were also relatively “small stuff” in trade 
volume before the war. Altogether they 
accounted for 11 percent of China’s total 
exports in the period 1935-37, when the 
total value of exports averaged $223,000.- 
000 per year.' Statistics covering China’s 
exports of handicraft articles during 





By Sipney O. Wo rcorr, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


those years, including shipments to the 
United States, are presented in a table 
at the end of this article. 

Now, however, when plans for recon- 
struction demand that China draw on 
every resource to start the wheels of in- 
dustry turning, production of handicrafts 
takes on added importance, for it utilizes 
two potentially valuable assets—unused 
time, and inadequately employed artisan 
skills. In agricultural communities, 
which contain 70 to 85 percent of China’s 
total population, it is estimated that the 
average male of working age is occupied 
only 90 days per year with the essential 
operations of farming.’ 

These figures are not given as a basis 
for any fine mathematical calculations, 
but they do indicate the seriousness of 
seasonal unemployment which an expan- 
sion of cottage industries could do much 
to reduce without disorganization of 
China’s fundamental agricultural pro- 
duction. Moreover, by virtue of the fact 
that their unit of production is small, 
handicraft enterprises tend to operate 


Dr. J. E. Baker 
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for a wide distribution of increased earn- 
ing power in rural communities where 
economic stimulus is most needed. 

The present article represents a com- 
pilation of notes from a study of Chinese 
handicrafts which has been made pos- 
sible through the generous cooperation 
of men and women formerly resident 
in China, and who have interested them- 
selves in handicraft production in the 
past, or who have engaged in the export 
of China’s handicraft goods. It repre- 
sents no comprehensive research—be- 
cause no adequate field for research was 
immediately available—but may serve to 
suggest items adaptable to use in United 
States homes, to point out difficulties 
which lie in the way of production and 
trade development, and to offer sugges- 
tions for possible solution. As further 
material becomes available, more de- 
tailed articles may be prepared for pub- 
lication. 


Needlework and Embroidery 


Needlework and embroidery is to be 
found in infinite variety in all parts of 
China. Old, richly embrcidered satins 
and brocades, in use in the days of the 
Empire and including Mandarin coats, 
skirts, altar decorations, and hangings, 
were disappearing from market places 
and curio shops in prewar days. Almost 
equally’ beautiful modern embroidery 





One of the Chinese peasant women who have found productive work in the development of wool 
spinning and weaving in Shansi Province. 


‘Chinese Maritime Customs Returns 
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Example of tribal blue-thread cross-stitch embroidery, Chin 


work, however—surpassed nowhere in 
the world—was being applied to articles 
for both the native and the foreign mar- 
kets. Types of colorful embroidery gen- 
erally ascribed to the splendors of Orien- 
tal court life have been adapted to such 
articles as “Spanish” shawls, made in 
Canton; the so-called mahjong jackets, 
produced for export trade only; embroi- 
dered silk and satin piece goods; bags: 
pictorial hangings; and ceremonial 
scrolls. 

Demands of foreign markets resulted 
in quantity production, in China’s coastal 
areas, of handkerchiefs, scarves, lingerie, 
and table linen, chiefly of foreign design. 
Imported materials, such as French, 
Irish, and Italian linen, were used ex- 
tensively for table linens and handker- 
chiefs, and native grass linen and cotton 
were employed to a lesser degree. Chi- 
nese silks were popular for lingerie. 
Handkerchiefs figured as one of the larg- 
est single items of handicraft export. 
Sharp competition, which reduced the 
cost of production to an all-time low be- 
fore the war, and which was featured 
by cheap labor and poor working condi- 
tions in South China, forced firms in the 
North to stop production of all but their 
highest-quality lines. 

An appreciation of peasant art was be- 
ing developed through the increasing use 
of native designs and fabrics by mis- 
sionary-sponsored embroidery industries 
in the interior. Colored cross-stitch work 
in modern, as well as traditional, Chinese 
and foreign design had become an estab- 
lished industry in the Peking or Peiping, 
Anking, Hwai Yuen (Anhwei Province), 


and Ichang ‘Hupeh Pvovince) areas, and 
was applied chiefly to table linen and bed 
linen. Fascinating tribal designs in blue- 
thread cross-stitch work, on grass cloth 
and native cotton fabrics, had been de- 
veloped with great success in Wuchang, 
Ichang, Changsha, Chungking, and 
Chengtu, to mention a few centers 


Native Dyes of Poor Quality 


A weak feature in native embroideries 
was the quality of dyes, which resulted 
in the use of imported embroidery thread 
and, in the case of applique work, of im- 
ported color-fast fabrics. China’s vege- 
table dyes, with a few exceptions, were 
not commercially useful. Even Chinese 
indigo was expensive and low-grade in 
comparison with synthetic dyes and good 
mordants from abroad 

Silk and cotton weaving in prewar days 
was being taken over extensively by mod- 
ern factories, but had not displaced 
hand-loomed Szechwan and Nanking 
brocades. Nor had Kiating “square silk,” 
Hangchow and Soochow tapestries, 
Shantung pongee, Canton crepe, Peking 
gauze, and the glazed summer silk pe- 
culiar to South China—to mention a few 
specialties—succumbed to the greater 
economies of mass production and the 
power-loom. 

“Grass cloth,” from ramie fiber, was al- 
ways hand-woven. It ranged from a 
gunny-like material for rice sacks, and 
coarse, harsh, unbleached varieties used 
by the Chinese for mourning clothes, to 
a very fine cloth, as soft as silk. Fine 
varieties in natural tones or bleached 
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were not excelled for table linen, and al] 
varieties had undeveloped POSSiDilities 
for use as curtains, wall coverings, book 
bindings, and art goods of many kinds. 


Missionary Influence Tells 


Hand-woven cottons of pleasing tex. 
ture, usually unbleached, or in white or 
blue shades, were also patterned in lime 
stencils of Chinese design. The step. 
ciled varieties have been sold in this 
country for manufacture of sports 
clothes, draperies, and upholsteries, but 
narrow widths and poor dyes have lim- 
ited their practicability 

The work of a Canadian missionary in 
Szechwan will suggest the opportunity 
for development of individual types of 
fabrics. Cotton fiber of the district 
where she lived varied from a light sand 
color to dark rose beige, and was used by 
the country people in its natural colors. 
Buying the handspun thread from the 
peasant women on market days, she used 
it as a background in colored pattern 
weaving. The colored cotton was made 
from local white thread, dyed in the mis. 
sion. The types of articles made were 
the usual things done in _ mission 
schools—bags, spreads, table runners, 
pillow tops, place mats, curtain mate- 
rials—but the work was individual and 
beautiful. Elaborated in Chinese design 
after the manner of Guatemalan or Mex- 
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ican work, it had the potentialities for 
becoming a popular new line 


Woolens For Highlanders 


Woolen goods included felts, made up 
into rugs, boots, decorative horse blan- 
kets, and saddle cloths by natives of the 
highlands of Yunnan and Tibet: utili- 
tarian blankets woven by units of the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives to meet 
the needs of the Army; and some tweeds, 
yarns, and knitted and crocheted articles 
of clothing. Pioneer work in wool weav- 
ing, the results of which have been car- 
ried to all parts of China, was instigated 
by another missionary’s desire to allevi- 
ate the suffering of the needy peasants in 
the mountains of Shansi. Merino sheep 
raising was encouraged for production of 
the long staple that might be combined 
with the short native wool fibers. A fea- 
ture which should have special interest 
for United States buyers is the exclusive 
use of natural wool colors, retained be- 
cause the cost of bleaching and dyeing 
was more than the people of the district 
could afford, and resulti: in the crea- 
tion of a distinctively attractive line 


Cunning Artificers in Tron 


Metalwork varied greatly, from strictly 
utilitarian to purely decorative. Most 
districts produced their own crude rice 
pans, wrought-iron farm tools, and 
kitchen utensils. Foreign residents have 
applied the skill of iron workers to the 
production of floor lamps and candela- 
bra. In Wuhu, the art of making 
wrought-iron silhouette pictures and 
screens has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and is imitated in 
other places in Anhwei Province and in 
Peking. Hammered copper utensils from 
the Southwest—pans, pil teakettles, 
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samovars candlesticks, and highly deco- 
rative burners—should be an 
inspiration to some U. S. importer. 
There is etched Changsha brass, pressed 
and hammered Canton brass in intricate 
design, and special lines of brass, bronze, 
and copper work, from areas as widely 
scattered as Peking, Hankow, Foochow, 
and Chengtu. . 

Work in soft, unalloyed silver, simple 
in design but fre quently enamelled, satis- 
fies the desire of the Southwest tribal 

soples for decoration, and would be the 
envy of Main Street shoppers. Delicate 
silver filagree work was an established 
export item from Peking and Shanghai. 
An offshoot of this industry is to be found 
in Chengtu, where heavy gold and silver 
Tibetan jewelry is also available. 


incense 


Peking and Canton Rivals 


Gold, silver, and gilt-washed copper- 
work were combined with carved jade, 
ivory, amber, lacquer, and semiprecious 
stones—including turquoise, lapis lazuli, 
agate, carnelian, malachite, and coral— 
inthe fashioning of jewelry. Peking was 
the market center for such work until 
shortly before the war when exorbitant 
export taxes caused most dealers to move 
to Shanghai. The best known jade and 
ivory market was Canton, where carved 
beads, pins, rings, boxes, cigarette hold- 
ers, and a wide variety of art objects were 
obtainable. Here again, cheap labor and 
quantity production for export has de- 
graded the work to the point where fine 
pieces, comparable to those to be seen 
even 20 years ago, were difficult to find 
inprewar days. Jadeite, from which the 
best grades of jade are derived, was im- 
ported from Burma and southwest Yun- 
nan, elephant ivory was received from 


south Asia, and walrus tusks from 
Siberia 

Foochow Lacquer Best 
Several types of lacquerware have 


been developed in many parts of China, 
but not nearly so extensively as in Japan 
There is the carved lacquerware of 
Peking; the so-called “mud” lacquer of 
Yangchow ‘Kiangtu) in Kiangsu Prov- 
ince; and that of Foochow and Canton 
Yangchow lacquer is coarser than that 
from other areas, being usually black 
with designs inland with bits of mother- 
of-pearl. The Foochow variety is of 
superior quality, made by applying to 
wood or silk layer upon layer of lacquer 


varnish, in colors ranging from gold, 
iridescent blue, black brown, and reds 
shading up to clearest vermillion. Dec- 
oration is applied in fine brushwork. 
Items produced included vases, trays, 
finger bowls, jewel boxes, teapoys, and 


Similar articles. A single shop in Canton 
represents an extension of the Foochow 
industry, and proudly exhibits medals 
received at several world expositions. 


Porcelains and Pottery 


Chinese porcelains, and potteries, al- 
ready widely marketed in this country, 
should be technically perfected, the fir- 
ing methods improved and faulty design- 
ing of foreign-style items corrected, if 
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expanded postwar demand is to be real- 
ized. Many a sale has been lost because 
of an unbalanced cup or an awkward 
handle, beautiful decoration notwith- 
standing. Kingtehchen (recently re- 
named Fowliang), Kiangsi Province, the 
center of porcelain production in China, 
was the source of Imperial ceramic treas- 
ures in the Ming and Manchu dynasties 
as Well as of the familiar “Canton China,” 
so called because the decoration is done 
in Canton.’ Hills around Kingtehchen 
yielded the fine, white kaolin needed for 
production of these finest-grade porce- 
lains. Peking figurines were closely 
rivalled by those of coarser clay, made 
in Shekwan, Kwangtung Province. 
Throughout China a wide variety of 
pottery produced for local markets pre- 
sents opportunities for the development 
of special lines for export. Examples are 
to be found in the fine, unglazed pottery 
of Nyihsing, Kiangsu Province, and 
similar pottery, decorated in pewter and 
copper inlay, from the Chefoo district, in 
Shantung. From the red soil of Szech- 
wan the natives produce a thin pottery 
lined with glaze shading from turquoise 
to green, an article which might well be 
adapted for use in United States homes 





When fighting closed the Yangtze in 1932 
and Cantonese merchants were unable to 
obtain plain porcelain from Kingtehchen, 
they imported it from Japan, an unpopular 
procedure. Rioters killed one merchant and 
necessitated the temporary removal of the 
factories to Hong Kong. 
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Paper of Infinite Variety 


Paper manufacture, mainly from rice 
stalks, bamboo, ramie, and reeds, and 
general throughout China as a handi- 
craft industry, has been of quantitative 
rather than qualitative importance. Fine 
hand-made grades have not been devel- 
oped to the same high degree as in Japan, 
but there is no apparent reason why they 
should not be, for raw materials and 
processes are similar. The common, all- 
purpose variety of paper is unbleached, 
and of a texture much like a soft, thin 
cardboard. There is also the utilitarian, 
ever-present, semi-transparent oiled 
paper, in heavy and light grades. 

The type of hand-made paper espe- 
cially suited to Chinese brushwork might 
well be part of every artist’s supplies. 
Canton-made paper, decorated in hand- 
blocked designs, is beautiful but not of 
great commercial value until it is spe- 
cially processed, because the colors crack 
and rub. Paper items which have found 
a market in the United States include 
lanterns, notably from Peking, Foochow, 
and Hangchow; umbrellas from Hang- 
chow; fans from Canton; dolls, kites, and 
flowers from these and other areas; and 
fancy boxes. 

Paper cutting, a highly developed ac- 
complishment in many sections of the 
country, has become a well-known spe- 
cialty since it has been applied to the 
making of Christmas and other greeting 
cards in North China. 









The Chinese are highly skillful in many unusual and exotic arts—for instance, paper cutting, 


here strikingly illustrated 
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Chinese pottery shop 
made of brightly colored, glazed pottery 


Peking a Rug Center 


Since World War I, Chinese rugs have 
been a comparatively important export 
item. The former supply of hand-woven 
rugs made by the northern nomads of 
Chahar and Suiyuan could not keep up 
with the new demand; hence, “factories” 
for hand-weaving rugs from modern as 
well as antique designs were established 
in Peking and Tientsin by foreigners and 
Chinese. These rugs of the highly de- 
veloped Peking and Tientsin industries 
were made of tied wool yarns in sophis- 
ticated Chinese designs and colors, al- 
though often copying Occidental motifs. 
The making of hooked rugs, with quality 
comparable to that of the finest museum 
pieces, was introduced into Tientsin 
shortly before World War II, and the two 
northern cities remain the center of the 
industry. 

Goats’-hair rugs, usually in brown, 
gray, or natural white and decorated in 
stamped designs, were made in Soochow, 
Changsha, and Chengtu. Those from 
Soochow ‘(Kiangsu Province), of lighter 
weight than the others, were useful for 
curtains and spreads. Straw and grass 
rugs were obtainable chiefly along the 
South China coast. The gay Tibetan felt 
rugs, and those woven in natural colors 
from Shansi, have already been men- 
tioned. 
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The ornate roof decoration, sometimes spoken of as “ 
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Woodworking is a craft practiced in 
some form in almost every village in 
China and is frequently developed to a 
fine art. Production was designed ages 
ago to meet local demand for native- 
style furniture, kitchen utensils, farm 
tools, and watercraft, but many articles 
based upon the patterns of the fathers 
have proved acceptable for export. Per- 
haps the most popular single item is cam- 
phorwood chests, carved or plain, and 
frequently brass-bound with large native 
brass locks. Carved “blackwood” furni- 
ture—cupboards, screens, tables, chairs 
teapoys—was a specialty of Canton, the 
wood being a species of Dalbergia, or 
rosewood, imported from Siam and India 

Models of junks, of beautiful work- 
manship, could be found in many locali- 
ties, those of Ichang being perhaps the 
finest and those from Weihaiwei most 
extensively marketed abroad. Rosewood 
figurines were valued art objects among 
both Chinese and foreigners, and inter- 
esting lines of sandalwood figures were 
developed for the cheaper trade. In re- 
cent years, firms in port cities have ap- 
plied the skills of native cabinetmakers 
and wood carvers to the production of 
Western-style furniture, sometimes of 
beautiful design; but here again poor 
technique in seasoning the wood fre- 
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quently destroyed the value of fine work- 
manship, It has been suggested by those 
who have been engaged in woodworking 
in China that drying of the wood might 
be done in native kilns. 


Bamboo and Wicker 


Woven bamboo, wicker, and reeg 
products, such as furniture, baskets 
screens, floor mats, rugs, and similar ar. 
ticles, formerly important in the list of 
China's exports of handicraft goods, wil} 
undoubtedly be so in the future. Produc. 
tion of established lines of straw goods. 
such as straw braids, hats, bags, floor 
mats, rugs, and place doilies, very likely 
will be resumed for export from coasta] 
areas and accessible Yangtze ports. 

Residents in interior cities have com- 
mented on the production of soft, finely 
woven, but quite shapeless native hats 
in northern Kwangtung, and on bamboo 
screens of texture almost as fine as g 
fabric, and furniture fashioned of heavy 
bamboo, both from Szechwan. - 


Handicaps to U.S. Importing 


China has the time and skills for ex- 
tensive native handicraft production. 
What reasons are there that United 
States imports of these items should not 
be easily expanded? In the first place, 
given the native skills and products, de- 
signing is a problem of major impor- 
tance. There are few of China’s tradi- 
tional handicraft goods that can be 
marketed in the United States without 
considerable adaptation Questioning 
of missionaries and other foreigners who 
have worked with Chinese groups of 
handicraftsmen brings forth an invari- 
able answer: If China’s artisan skills are 
to be applied to the production of goods 
for United States trade, not only must 
there be someone with the imagination 
to appreciate the possibilities inherent 
in native goods, but also designing must 
be done by, or under the direction of, a 
person who has had practical experience 
in selling the articles In most cases 
this calls for careful supervision of pro- 
duction by an American or European in 
close touch with the home market. 

With regard to the protection of de- 
signs, which, consequently, are an im- 
portant part of the exporters’ stock in 
trade, people with experience in handi- 
craft trade do not even suggest that it 
is possible. There are trade-mark laws 
under which foreigners are protected, 
but no such provisions exist for the pro- 
tection of foreigners in respect of other 
types of laws concerning industrial and 
intellectual properties—that is, patents 
and designs The only solution, they 
maintain, is up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of a rapidly changing market and 
the introduction of new designs as soon 
as old ones have been released. This 
again emphasizes the need, which must 
be recognized, for direct supervision and 
close organization between the producers 
in China and the United States market. 


“Differen e Not Much” 


Closely allied to the problem of design 
is the need for items to be technically 
satisfactory if they are ympete in 

(Continued 01 14) 
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India’s Preoccupations 
Under Postwar Impacts 


Varied Economic Problems Are Posed in the Period of Transition 


HE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS of eco- 

nomic interest in India during Au- 
gust, September, and October 1945 were 
the problems of supplies of foods and 
cloth, reconversion, employment, and 
relaxation of controls. 

There has been much concern regard- 
ing the food supply in Bengal. It was 
feared that the rice crop would be smaller 
than normal, and that imports of rice 
from Burma would be insufficient to 
make up the deficit. Anxiety was ex- 
pressed that publication of these fears 
would accentuate the scarcity and cause 
hoarding of supplies. Officials pointed 
out that the government of Bengal had 
large supplies of rice on hand, rationing 
was much more extensive than during 
the famine of 1943, transport was much 
improved, and it was probable that some 
rice could be procured from liberated 
areas. By late October it appeared that 
the Government's policy of keeping the 
public informed was meeting with suc- 
cess, and, unless some natural disaster 
should prevent it, there were prospects 
of a fairly good rice crop 


Prices of Some Foods Zoom 


Food prices, however, continued at a 
high level. A prominent Calcutta news- 
paper conducted a survey in August in 
which it was claimed that the prices of 
65 articles of foodstuffs had risen an av- 
erage of 343 percent since 1941. Of the 
65 articles only 5 were rationed, how- 
ever, and the prices of a few others were 
controlled. The most spectacular in- 
crease was in the price of tomatoes, 
which sold for 34 cents a pound as com- 
pared with 1 cent a pound in 1941 

The statutory price of rice and wheat 
was reduced in October, and by the mid- 
dle of the month the all-India index of 
wholesale food prices stood at 234.7 as 
compared with 237.2 on September 22 
(last week of August 1939 equals 109 


Coping With Cloth Shortage 


Although there is considerable dissatis- 
faction over the distribution of cotton 
cloth, and sizable stocks are said to have 
congested some centers, it is believed 
that the “Utility Cloth Scheme” has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the so-called “cloth 
famine” in India. A more liberal alloca- 
ion of cloth is to be made to those 
Provinces and States heretofore receiv- 
ing supplies on a basis of 10 yards per 
Capita. The scarcity of cloth at present 
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By D. A. Kearns-Preston, British 
Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


applies only to the finer counts which 
are much in demand because of increased 
purchasing power. The most serious 
situation in the cotton-textile industry 
is the scarcity of yarn supplies for the 
hand-loom industry—said to be due to 
an increased consumption of yarn by the 
mills as a result of the increased produc- 
tion of utility cloth. 

The Postwar Planning Committee for 
Textiles gave publicity to a plan to raise 
the productive capacity of the Indian 
cotton-textile industry during the next 5 
years to 7,200,000,000 yards of cloth after 
manufacturing sufficient yarn to enable 
the hand-loom industry to turn out an- 
other 2,000,000,000 yards. This postwar 
plan recommends that about 40,000 looms 
and 2,750,000 spindles should be made 
available during the next 5 years for 
erecting new mills in India. An addi- 
tional 200000 looms and_ 10,000,000 





spindles would be required for replace- 
ment within the next 10 years. 

The above-mentioned committee later 
recommended a smaller target of 6,500,- 
000 yards, based upon an estimated per 
capita consumption of 18 yards of both 
mill and hand-loom cloth. The prewar 
estimate of consumption per capita was 
15.1 yards. The committee furthermore 
estimated the requirements of the export 
markets at 800,000,000 yards. 

The committee has also recommended 
to the Government that the importation 
of used or reconditioned textile ma- 
chinery such as blow-room machinery, 
cards, speed frames, ring frames, doub- 
ling frames, winding machines, and 
looms should not be permitted. A similar 
suggestion was made regarding all types 
of used equipment by the Indian indus- 
trialists who visited the United Kingdom 
and the United States last summer. 


-How Goes Reconversion? 
Practically no reconversion had been 


effected in India before the close of the 
war, although the value of contracts for 


From Government of India Information Services 


At a food-rationing registration office in India 
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war supplies has steadily declined since 
1943. It has been pointed out that re- 
conversion in India is not the same as in 
more highly industrialized countries, in 
that much of the war production was 
largely an increase in the quantity of 
goods already produced for civilian use 
As war contracts cease, therefore, larger 
quantities of these goods are being made 
available to the public—particularly con- 
struction materials, such as steel and 
cement. 

There is a growing demand from in- 
dustrialists and businessmen for reduc- 
tions in taxes, especially the excess-prof- 
its tax. An all-India sales tax is under 
consideration for administration by the 
central Government and distribution to 
the Provincial governments (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 3, 1945). 


Controls Cause Debate 


There is considerable debate over the 
continuation of controls, and as yet very 
few, other than export controls, have 
been eliminated. It is advocated that 
controls should be continued for the pro- 
tection of Indian industry against the 
competition of imported goods. It seems 
quite certain that food rationing will 
continue and that price and distribution 
controls will be relaxed only as warranted 
by the supply situation. 

The Indian financial press reports that 
the Government of India has invited the 
views of the Provinces on proposals for 
central controls for all minerals, espe- 
cially mica and petroleum. The Govern- 
ment is said to have in mind a law au- 
thorizing control over the power to lease 
and export minerals and “ad hoc” leg- 
islation dealing with problems relating 
to minerals in general. 

It was announced that an interim 
tariff board would start functioning in 
November, and it will probably begin by 


Many workers in Indian industries concern 
reconversion 
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considering applications for protective 
tariffs which have been submitted by in- 
dustries that have been born or have 
been expanded during the war. It was 
announced that 40 applications for such 
protection have been filed. 


Surplus Disposal 


In October, an agreement was reached 
on the sale of United States-owned sur- 
plus goods located in India, and the sale 
of those goods began in November 

It is estimated that India has surplus 
goods of its own worth between 1.000.- 
000,000 and 2,000,000,000 rupees. As of 
June 1945, the sale of scrap and salvage 
had brought 38,000,000 rupees, and of 
surplus stores 5,500,000 rupees. 

iz . , )] ‘ 
\CONONIIC fdNNINY 

Two speeches by the Member for Plan- 
ning and Development made it clear that 
the Government is proceeding with its 
plans for India’s industrial development. 
On October 5 he presided over a meeting 
of the Advisory Policy Committee on In- 
dustries. Referring to his statement on 
industrial policy released in April ‘see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 21 
1945), the Member stated that the cen- 
tral control of basic industries referred 
to in that statement means regulation 
of industry rather than nationalization 
or government ownership and manage- 
ment. “Our aim,” he asserted, is to se- 
cure a balance between the organizing 
power of the State and the driving force 
of the free individual. Speaking very 
broadly, the field of public utility is con- 
sidered to be the preserve of government 
or municipal authority, but the industries 
outside that field are mainly left to pri- 
vate enterprise.”” The Government has 
under consideration establishment of 
Government shiphuilding yard and an 





From Government of India Information Services 


themselves today with technical problems of 
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industry for building aircraft for Civi 
aviation. 

The Government wants to assist indus. 
try to the greatest possible extent and is 
prepared to do so by relaxing controls 
gradually. by allocating essential Mate. 
rials and giving rail priorities where 
needed and by rendering technica] ad. 
vice. For financial assistance, the Goy. 
ernment is seriously considering pro. 
posals for an Industrial Finance Corpo. 
ration for medium and large-scale under. 


lian 





takings, and it is proposed that the Proy. 
inces establish similar institutions to 
finance small-scale and cottage indus. 
tries. 


Capital-Equipment Ouestions 


The Member revealed that the Govern- 
ment of India is actively considering the 
way in which the India Supply Mission 
in Washington may be used to obtain 
Capital equipment in the United States 
It is proposed that the Mission be 
strengthened with a staff of technical ex. 
perts who may act on behalf of Indian 
industry in the purchase of both Surplus 
and new equipment. He also stated that 
two United States firms had been em- 
ployed to advise the engineering and 
chemical panels—2 of 29 panels set up to 
plan for industrial development by indus- 
tries 

It was also announced that registra- 
tions for capital goods are proceeding 
smoothly The latest figures revealed 
that 1.207 applications had been made 
for goods valued at more than $183.- 
000.000. Of these, 651 applications have 
been accepted for goods valued at ap- 
proximately $105,000,000. Only 22 appli- 
cations have been rejected, and the re- 
mainder are yet to be considered. The 
Member did not state where the appli- 
cants propose to buy this equipment. 

The Member referred to his recent visit 
to Great Britain and stated that he 
found many British industrialists favor- 
able to the industrialization of India and 
willing to assist without a controlling 
voice in capital or management. He also 
stated that a long-term policy of protec- 
tion is under consideration by the Gov- 
ernment, but its formulation will prob- 
ably take some time 


Development Plans 


A second speech was made by the Mem- 
ber for Planning and Development on 
October 8 before the General Policy Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning of the Vice- 
roy's Executive Council. In this speech 
the Member spoke of economic planning 
in general. Referring to the large reserve 
purchasing power which he felt is quite 
sufficient to stimulate economic develop- 
ment, he said that every Province in 
India has prepared a 5-year development 
plan, most of which cannot be under- 
taken before 1947. 

In the meantime, the Government has 
offered to reimburse the Provinces for not 
more than 25 percent of the expenditures 
they make on emergency development 
schemes, the purpose of which is to ab- 
sorb unemployment. Since the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to nce a maxi- 
mum of 500,000,000 rupees ($150,600,000), 
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the Provinces may embark on emergency 
expenditures up to 2,000,000,000 rupees 
($602,000,000) in addition to whatever 
they can start of their long-term produc- 
tive development schemes. The total ex- 
penditure contemplated in the Provincial 
plans is 7,500,000,000 rupees ($2,260,- 
900,000). 


Counteracting Unemployment 


The Member revealed that the expan- 
sion in employment as a result of the war 
exceeded 4,000,000, and the total fall in 
employment expected as a result of the 
termination of the war will be of the 
order of 2,000,000. He referred to a large 
reserve purchasing power and a pent-up 
demand for goods and services as factors 
tending to counteract unemployment, 
and expressed the opinion that “pro- 
vided Government and the people pull 
together and certain conditions are sat- 
isfied, there is no reason why economic 
activity in the country should not be 
sufficient to avoid a serious drop in ex- 
penditure 

Both the central Government and the 
Provincial governments have plans for 
such public works as irrigation, anti- 
erosion works, and roads, which will 
combat unemployment and at the same 


time fit into the 5-year plans for 
development 
Priorities of the central Government 


in its development planning are as fol- 
lows: training technical personnel, train- 
ing factory workers, expansion of the 
Geological Survey of India, road build- 
ing, and hydroelectric and _ irrigation 
products. 

The Member stated that progress is 
being made in drawing up an all-India 
development plan, and that work has 
been completed on the subjects of food, 
education, agriculture, transport, forests, 
and civilian aviation. He gave assurance 
that the autonomy of Provinces and 
States would be respected, but warned 
that the whole object of planning will be 
frustrated if individual plans do not con- 
form to broad objectives or if they fail to 
follow a prescribed order of priorities 

It was elsewhere announced that the 
Government of India plans to develop 
the timber, agriculture, and forestry of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
that the penal establishments, for which 
these islands are best known, are to be 
abolished 


Strengthening Machinery 


The Government's machinery for eco- 
homic planning was strengthened late in 
October by the formation of a Coordina- 
tion Committee of Council to replace the 
War Resources Committee and the Re- 
construction Committee of Council. The 
chief function of the new committee will 
be to unite all branches of government 
behind the economic development of the 
country. The Viceroy will be chairman 
of the committee, and the Member for 
Planning and Development will be dep- 
uty chairman. The committee will have 
its own secretariat in New Delhi. 

In September it was officially an- 
hounced that the Department of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Lands had been sepa- 
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rated into three departments of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Agriculture. Until 
elections are held and a new government 
is formed, the three departments will 
continue under the direction of the 
former Member for Education, Health, 
and Lands. 
Foreign Trade 

During the year ended March 1, 1945, 
the value of India’s imports showed an 
increase to 2,009,700,000 rupees compared 
with 1,176,800,000 rupees in the preceding 
fiscal year. The value of exports rose 
moderately from 1,990,300,000 rupees to 
2,110,500,000 rupees. Reexports were 
valued at 166,900,000 rupees, or 57,300,- 
000 rupees more than for the preceding 
year. India’s positive balance of trade in 
private merchandise declined from 923,- 
100,000 rupees in 1943-44 to 267,700,600 
rupees in 1944-45. 

The following table reveals a decided 
change in the United States position in 
India’s trade: 








Vah I ll of rupees] 

Imports tft Exports from 
India, during India, during 

Country of origi fiscal year fiscal years 

r de ha I 

1943-44 1944-45 1943-44 1944-45 
United Stat 185. 7 (4. ¢ 0} 447.9 
Iran 274.9 $03 17.2 27.4 
I ed Kingd 2 7 1) HOO. 6 617.1 
These figures refer to trade in mer- 


chandise on private account. Imports 
and exports on behalf of defense serv- 
ices and under lend-lease and reciprocal 
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aid are not included. The rupee is worth 
$0.301215. 


U.S. Sales Reach New High 


It is believed that the figure given 
above for 1944—45 sets a record for value 
of goods imported from the United 
States in any one year. It is also true 
that only twice in the past 30 years has 
India bought more from the United 
States than it sold to that country. 

The situation is somewhat analogous 
to that after the first World War, when 
imports from the United States reached 
a peak of 252,673,000 rupees ($101,815,- 
000 at that time) for the year ended 
March 31, 1920. In that year, however, 
Indian exports to the United States were 
valued at 486,212,000 rupees, nearly 
double the value of imports. 


India’s Exports To Boom? 


On September 28, the Commerce 
Member of the Government of India 
stated at a meeting of the Export Ad- 
visory Council that elaborate plans are 
being made for the development of 
India’s export trade—such as (a) the 
establishing of a network of offices of 
Trade Commissioners abroad to collect 
information on the needs of oversea 
markets, and (b) the sending of delega- 
tions of shippers and businessmen to de- 
velop markets in foreign countries. 

He pointed out, however, that there 
was need for careful study of the domes- 
tic requirements of India to the end that 
the augmenting of export trade might 
not work a hardship on the people of 
India. 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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From Government of India Information Services. 


In a big Indian textile mill. 
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-New WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed interest in buy- 
ing or selling in the United States, or in 
representations. 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence, or through its 
field offices, for 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken 
The usual precautions should be taken in 
all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the 
quiries have been 
many United States foreign traders are 
with negotiations for 


United States 


proceeding now 
business when conditions permit.) 

Index, by Commodities 
| NUMBERS SHOWN 
Advertising: 9, 11. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 
Automobiles and 


8, 15, 35 
Aviation: 1, 2. 


Clothing: 4; 12, 13 
Construction Materials j 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances 


18. 


Foodstuffs: 25, 34. 
General Merchandise 
Hardware: 3, 14, 31. 
Household Appliances 
Industrial Equipment 


Jewelry: 13, 14 
Machinery: 5, 6, 
Motors: 1, 32. 
Novelties: 12, 13. 
Office Equipment 
Paper: 3, 31 

Peat Moss: 6 
Perfumes: 4. 
Pharmaceuticals 
Plastic Products 


Leather Goods: 19, ‘ 
8 


Radios, Television, Phonographs 
Refrigeration Equipment 


Rubber: 38 


Textiles: 12, 13, 19, 
Toilet Preparations 


Tools: 3, 13 
Toys: 1, 12 


Foreign Visitors 

1. Australia—Capt : 
wick Street, South Perth, W 
Australian National 
W. A., is interested in marine and model en- 
gineering, toys, and 


S. mail address. c/o Douglas Aircraft Corp 


Compania Chilena de 





Hangar Junkers Ni 
Los Cerrillos Airport 


ested in the importation of and representa- 


ew York, Boston, and major cities 


ested in hand 


1946, via Miami 


ll plastic products 


He is presently in 


1 indefinite period 


from which this country for 


HerRE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOW} 














Marine Dredge for 
) . ’ 
Belgian Congo 
The Belgian Congo government 
has announced plans for the pur- 
steel marine dredge to 
be used on the lower Congo River. 
specifications 
been supplied 


Carrying capacity 


Steam propulsion with 
gines unacceptable 


and eject sand a 
horizontally and to heigh 
Replies and quotations should be 


sent to the U. S. Embassy at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, for Ministry of Col- 


the U. S. Consulate General at Leo- 
poldville for the information of the 
Belgian Congo government 











a 


Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


canned meats to United States To arrive: 
January 9, 1946, via New York. Length of 
visit: 3 months U.S. mail address: c/o Mr. 


J. A. Lynch, Alhambra, Calif. Itinerary; Log 
Angeles, Chicago, Milwaukee 

6. Eire—Aodogan O’Rahilly Mooreen, 
Clondalkin, Co. Dublin, representing Weath.- 
erwell, Ltd., Clondalkin, County Dublin, is 
interested in machinery for the production 
of concrete and plaster products; export of 
peat and peat m« to the United States. To 
arrive: January 1946, via New York Length 
of visit: 1 month. U.S. mail address: e@/o 
M. J. O’Connor, 260 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York 

7. India—C. B. Deva, representing Karam 
Chand Thapar & Bros. Ltd., 5 Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta, is interested in radio and tel- 


evision plastic machinery injection pro- 
cess and molding machinery; plastic powder 

its manufacture on a commercial scale: 
woolen mi machinery rayon manufactur- 


ing mill machinery He is presently in this 
country for an indefinite stay U. S. mail 
address: P. O. Box 275, Station G, New York 
19, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and vicinity 

8. Iraq—Mohamed Said Sayed Hamid 





’ 

al 

Nagit f Sayed Hamid al Hagqib, Basra, is in- 
terested in automobile titres and accessories 


pumps and pumping systems, road making 


and excavating machinery. electrical ap- 
pliances, building material toves. He is 
presently in this country for a visit of 6 
month U. S. mail addres c/o American 


Tradin Co., 96 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Washington 
omplete tour of United States if possible 

9. Peru—Alfons« Belmont representing 
Centenaria Botica Francesa, S. A., Calle Mer- 
caderes 451, Lima, is interested in ice-cream 
equipment and advertising methods in United 
States To arrive: January 30, 1946, via Los 
Angeles Length of visit: 4 months. U. 8 
mail address: Peruvian Consulate General 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 





ary: Le Angeles, Chica New York 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
ymared 
10. South Africa—-A. Aronovsky, represent- 
ing Textile Mills, Ltd.. Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in purchasing machinery and equip- 
ITL€ {tf the ma ifacture of cott blankets 
in Southern Rhodesia he desire also to 
make arrangements for the upply of. 30 
ns per month of cotton yarn to manufac- 
ture interlock material for underwear He is 
presently in this country for about 2 months 
U. S. mail addres c/o Anthony Gibbs & Co 
In 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
World Trade Directory Re being pre- 
pared 
11. South Africa—W. Bedford, representing 
African Amalgamated Advertising Contract- 
Ltd., Johannesbur interested in locat- 
ing and engaging six to eight young American 
advert ng experts to join his organization in 


South Africa To arrive January 1946, via 
New York Length of visit: 4months. U.S 
mail address: co International Variety and 
Theatrical Agency, In 220 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City 


World Trade Directo! Report being pre- 
pared 

12. South Africa Lou Lee Lee Ross & 
Ce Pty Ltd., Johannesbu interested 
in cotton and rayon piece good knitted 
good underwear of both cottor and rayon 
i mer and Lomen s7oin iit novelties, 
toy game and household requisites. To 
arrive January 15 1946 New York 
Length of visit: 2 or 3 n U. S. mail 
address c/o Barclays Bat Broadway, 


New York, N. Y 
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13. South Africa—R. A. Mia, representing 
suliman Mia & Sons, 27a Commissioner 
street, Johannesburg, is interested in tez- 
tiles—cotton and rayon piece goods; rayon- 
and-silk-mized fabrics; nylon hosiery; men’s 
naberdashery,; sun helmets; chinaware; lino- 
leum, both square and rolls; household glass- 
ware; pocket knives and scissors; plastic Sus- 

nders; mouth organs; phonographs; office 
safes; ladies’ underwear; watches; tooth 
prushes; com bs; sewing machines; small hand 
tools; baby blankets; costume jewelry and 
novelties. He is presently in this country 
yntil June 1946. U.S. mail address: c/o Day- 
ton, Price & Co. Ltd., 1 Park Avenue, New 
york City. Itinerary: Philadelphia, Cleve- 
jand, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

14, South Africa—Stanley Van Flymen, of 
Stanley Van Flymen & Co., P. O. Box 1334, 
Johannesburg, 1s seeking agencies for house- 
hold equipment, domestic hardware, plastic 
manufactures, 5- and 10-cent-store items, 
costume jewelry He is presently in this 
country until March 1, 1946. U.S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Anthony Gibbs & Co. Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
york and vicinity 

15. Spain—Felix Enrique Echevarria, Gran 
Via 48, Bilbao, representing Auto Recambios- 
Echevarria Hermanos, Alemeda de Recalde 70, 
Bilbao, is interested in automotive parts and 
accessories. To arrive: January 1946, via 
New York. Length of visit: about 2 months. 
U.S. mail address: c/o Hotel Lincoln, Eighth 
Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
Detroit, Bedford, Toledo, Cleveland. 

16. Switzerland—Sergius H. Erismann, Jr., 
Bellerivestrasse 67, Zurich 8, representing A 
Fenner & Co., Lutherstrasse 34/36, Zurich, is 
interested in radios and _ electrotechnical 
equipment. He is presently in this country 
for a visit of 4 months. U.S. mail address: 
c/o Swiss Consulate General, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Chicago; Owensboro, 
Kentucky; Camden, Keasbey, and Newark, 
New Jersey; Cuba, Long Island City, New 
York, N. Y.; Cleveland, Minerva, Ohio. 


Export Opportunities 


17. Belgium—Compagnie Centrale de Con- 
struction S.A., Haine St. Pierre, desire pur- 
chase quotations on refrigerating units, au- 
tomatic furnaces for house heating 

18. Belgium—-Edmond Minnens, 74, Tol- 
poortstraat, Deinze, desires purchase quota- 
tions on washing machines, gas stoves, re- 
frigerators, electric household appliances, 
household utensils in glass, plastic, tin, alu- 
minum, stainless steel, cutlery, garden tools 

19. Belgium—Esders (A la Grande Fabri- 
que), 26 rue de la Vierge Noire, Brussels, de- 
sire purchase quotation on all kinds of mate- 
rial and linings used for the manufacture of 
clothing (men, women, children); wunder- 
wear for men, women, and children; shoes; 
rubber snow boots; ready-made clothing for 
men and women 


20. Belgium—-Etablissements Albert Cor- 
neille, 39, Faubourg de Tournai, Courtrai, de- 
sire purchase quotations on wool and cotton 
waste; fillers for spring mattresses 

21. Belgium—Etablissements Louis Lebe- 
doff, 58, rue St. Hubert, Antwerp, desire pur- 
chase quotations on cotton and rayon ladies’ 
dress goods, ladies’ frocks, household and 
camping blankets (wool and part wool)- 
especially “Jacquard” design, and traveling 
rugs; cotton blankets weighing between 800 
and 1,600 grams to the square meter, for ex- 
port to Belgian Congo 

22. Belgium—S. A. des Papeteries de Vir- 
ginal, 129 to 155a, rue Bara, Brussels, desire 
purchase quotations on all kinds of paper 
office supplies—-pens, pencils, clips, ink, type- 
writer ribbons, office furniture. 

23. Belgium—S. A. C. E. S. A., 16, rue du 
Lombard, Antwerp, desire purchase quota- 
tions on bicycle-chain manufacturing and 
assembling machinery—one complete as- 
sembly line 

24. Belgium—Edmond Verloove, 21 Otto- 
gracht, Ghent, desires purchase quotations 
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New Busses and Streetcars 
for Buenos Aires 


Bids on 800 busses and 200 
streetcars have been publicly called 
for by the City of Buenos Aires 
Transport Corporation—Corpora- 
ci6dn de Transportes de la Ciudad 
de Buenos Aires, Bartolome Mitre 
3342, Buenos Aires, according to 
the American Embassay at Buenos 
Aires. Delivery of 50 percent of 
the streetcars will be required 
within 8 months from contract 
dates, and the remaining 50 per- 
cent will be required within 12 
months of those dates. 

The proposals provide that 25 of 
the busses will be delivered on trial 
and that, after 60 days’ satisfac- 
tory trial service, the remainder 
will be delivered at the rate of 25 
per month. 

All correspondence should be 
conducted directly with City of 
Buenos Aires Transport Corpora- 
tion—Corporacion de Transportes 
de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires, 
Bartolome Mitre 3342, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 























on all types of tertile waste, such as cotton, 
burlap, linen, wool, fibre; rags for paper mak- 
ers; dusters {white and colored); all kinds 
of household brushes. 

25. Canada—R. E. Mutch & Co., Ltd., 45-27 
Queen Street, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, desire purchase quotations on onions 
(Texas)——carload lots, packed 50- and 100- 
pound bags, largest size available. 

26. Canada—Toronto Footwear Co., Ltd., 
11 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1, desire 
purchase quotations on leather hand luggage 
and golf bags 

27. Canary Islands—Centro Farmacéutico 
de Tenerife, 1, Perez de Rosa, Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, desire purchase quotations on peni- 
cillin sodium—3,000 ampules, 100,000 units 
each 

28. Chile—Frigorifico Osorno S. A., Osorno, 
are soliciting bids on the machinery and 
equipment for a refrigerating plant to be 
constructed at Osorno. The refrigerating 
plant must have a daily capacity of 100 head 
of cattle averaging 250 kilograms of dressed 
meat each, 100 head of hogs averaging 80 
kilograms of dressed meat each, and 100 head 
of sheep averaging 20 kilograms of dressed 
meat each, and storage space for 3 days’ pro- 
duction; a freezing room with a capacity of 
300 tons of meat. There should be discussed 
also the installation of an ice-making plant 
with a daily capacity sufficient for the icing 
of 10 refrigerator cars, having a freight capac- 
ity of 20 tons each. 

29. China—C. Cordon & Co., 12 The Bund, 
Shanghai, would like quotations on Cali- 
fornia white and red wines, port, whiskies, 
brandy 

30. England—cCrown Agents for Colonies, 
4 Millbank, London, S. W. 1, request airmail 
samples and quotations c. i. f. Baghdad on 
half a million ordinary black lead pencils, 
on behalf of the Iraq Government; interest 
is also expressed for a supply of eyelet 
punches and eyelets, described as “Triumph 
S. 5379.” 

31. England—W. F. Sadler Dept. of 
Brooker, Dore & Co. Ltd., Abbots Langley, 
wish to receive offers from holders of bulk 
Government surplus, suitable for the Middle 
aud Far East for almost any kind of article 
ranging from nuts and bolts to piece goods; 
interest is particularly expressed for 5,000,000 
airmail envelopes, size 6144 x 5. Cable ad- 
dress: Luckhiday. 
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32. Morocco—Compahia Electra Hispano- 
Marroqui, Calle Cujas, Tangier, desire pur- 
chase quotations on one Diesel motor of 
1,000 horsepower for direct coupling to al- 
ternator, and one alternator of 850 kv.-a., 
three-phase 5,500 volts, 50 cycles per second, 
or one Diesel motor of 1,500 horsepower for 
direct coupling to alternator, and one al- 
ternator of 1,300 kv-a., three-phase, 5,500 
volts, 50 cycles per second. 

33. Morocco—A. Y. Laredo, Calle de Tetuan, 
4, Tangier, desire purchase quotations on 
cooking equipment for bakeries and pastry 
shops; small electric ovens; small fuel-oil- 
burning ovens; mechanical kneaders; beaters; 
automatic scales for dough; bread molds. 

34. Netherlands—G. A. Bouthoorn, 21 
Agrippinastraat, Voorburg near The Hague, 
desire purchase quotations on canned fruits 
(peaches, apricots pears); dried fruit in re- 
tail packing (raisins, prunes, apricots); can- 
ned fish (pilchards, etc.) in consumer's 
packing. 

35. Netherlands—Hart, Nibbrigh & Greeve, 
91a Parkstraat, The Hague, desire purchase 
quotations on motorcycles of whatever speci- 
fications may be available in the United 
States. 

36. South Africa—Pretoria Motor Grave- 
yard (A. Tomson), 455 Vermeulen Street, 
Transvaal, desire purchase quotations on 
machinery to manufacture V-type radiator 
cores—production : 3,000 per day; two stamp- 
ing presses; one steaming machine; one fold- 
ing machine, and all necessary accessories. 

37. Spain—Radio Yebenes, Calle Pascual y 
Genis 16, Valencia, request offers on machin- 
ery for the manufacture of graphite, vitreous 
and carbon radio resistors. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Sweden—Asker & Co., 1744 Stora Ny- 
gatan, Goteborg, is interested in the pur- 
chase of or representation for rubber thread 
and rubber band. 


Import Opportunity 


39. England—M. C. Layton Limited, 96-98 
Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. Product 
for export: Precision and workshop gaging 
equipment—approximately 1,000 comparator 
gages a month. Illustrated circulars will 
be submitted to interested firms on request. 





India’s Preoccu- 
pations Under 
Postwar Impacts 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Indian Delegations Visit U. S. 


On November 9 a delegation of indus- 
trialists sent by the Indian Chamber of 
Princes arrived in the United States for 
a visit of approximately 5 weeks. They 
were interested in the industrial develop- 
ment of the Indian States, and they 
sought, with the aid of the United States 
Department of Commerce, to contact 
American firms interested in cooperating 
with the States by supplying equipment 
and technical assistance or by organiz- 
ing Indian-American companies. 

Early in December, a delegation rep- 
resenting the Indian Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association arrived for a visit, 
the purpose of which is to make contacts 
for the development of chemical manu- 
factures in India. 





The 1945 tobacco crop in Southern 
Rhodesia is estimated at 40,000,000 
pounds, reports the British press. 
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_ Oversea SURPLUS Disposal ~ 





January 5, 1946 







Pets 


Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


The sale to UNRRA of surplus railroad 
equipment located in Iran for $5,958,916, 
for use in China, was announced by 
Thomas B. McCabe, Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, during the week ended 
December 29. 

The railroad equipment, which origi- 
nally cost $8,128.106 in the United States, 
is now being loaded on 10 freighters and 
one locomotive carrier at Khorramshahr, 
Iran, by local civilian contractors for 
shipment to China. 

“After many months of service deliver- 
ing equipment to our troops in the Per- 
sian Gulf Command and lend-lease sup- 
plies to our Allies, the surplus railroad 
equipment will be sent to China to assist 
in rebuilding that country’s war-torn 
economy and to provide vital transporta- 
tion for UNRRA’s relief program,” Mr. 
McCabe stated. 

All the locomotives and 50 percent of 
all other items of equipment are being 
sent to Shanghai, while the remainder is 
being shipped to the Hong Kong-Kow- 
loon area. 

Included in the transaction were 20 
oil-burning locomotives, 1,548 gondolas, 
1.370 box cars, 499 flat cars, 24 twenty- 
ton cabooses, 8 ballast cars, and 42,800 
feet of 75-pound rail. 

This UNRR.\ transaction was for dol- 
lars and is in addition to the recently 
announced sale of all moveable goods in 
Iran to a private Iranian syndicate for 
approximately $7,000,000. 

The Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
also anncunced the sale of U. S. Army 
surplus in the Philippines, including 
badly needed foodstuffs, for $448,500. 

The largest sale, for $273,500, com- 
prised 250,000 cases of surplus Army 
“ten-in-one” emergency rations for 
$159,750, and 3,125,000 pounds of wheat 
flour for $113,750. The sale was made to 
the U. S. Commercial Company, a Gov- 
ernment organization that is serving as 
a civifian outlet for much surplus Army 
goods. The food will be sold according 
to ceiling-price regulations imposed by 
the Philippine Government. 

“This sale once again demonstrates 
how the products of war that were so well 
used in winning the battle of the Philip- 
pines are now being employed in the 
rehabilitation of that very same area,” 
Mr. McCabe pointed out. 

The Manila office of the FLC also sold 
nearly 2,500,000 pounds of wheat flour to 
UNRRA for $89,000,000. UNRRA will use 
this flour in its relief program in the 
Pacific. 

Two planes and 10 airplane engines 
were sold for $86,000 to the Far Eastern 
Air Transport Co., a Philippine commer- 
cial airline. 

Other FLC developments this week in- 
cluded the appointment of Dr. Joseph H. 
Taggart, professional economist and 





former university professor, to be Direc- 
tor of the Planning Division, OFLC. 

Dr. Taggart, a resident of Wakefield, 
Mass., holds a Ph. B. degree from Yale, 
an MBA from Harvard, a Ph. D. from 
Columbia University, and served as pro- 
fessor of finance at the University of 
Kansas in Lawrence, Kans., prior to the 
war. 

During the war he was called to Wash- 
ington to serve as an economist in the 
Department of Commerce, aiding in the 
solution of business problems caused by 
unusual war conditions 

Dr. Taggart entered the United States 
Army Air Forces in May 1942 and at- 
tained the rank of major prior to his 
release in April 1945. He was assigned 
to the Intelligence Division of AAF 
Headquarters in Washington and the 
Military Intelligence Service overseas 

Upon release from active duty, Dr. 
Taggart accepted the position of Chief 
of the Finance and Tax Research Unit 
in the Department of Commerce. He 
joined the staff of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner this summer and 
worked as economic adviser in the 
European Field Commissioner’s office 
until November of this year 

“We are fortunate in securing an 
economist with the experience and quali- 
fications that Dr. Taggart possesses,” 
Mr. McCabe stated. ‘“‘Men of high cali- 
ber and professional leadership are de- 
parting from Washington in growing 
numbers, and we are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure vitally needed 
key personnel. Therefore, Dr. Taggart’s 
acquisition at this time is particularly 
welcome, and his addition to the staff 
should help in solving many of our com- 
plex surplus problems.” 

The Planning Division of the Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
prepares plans for the sale of all sur- 
plus property, both on a regional and 
on a world-wide basis. 

Mr. McCabe, Liquidation Commis- 
sioner, also stated in a message to the 
oil industry that the various theater 
commanders are declaring as surplus 
many fixed installations and much 
equipment which are of direct interest 
to that industry. He explained further 
that all of these installations and equip- 
ment will be sold by the field liquidation 
commissioner in whose territory the 
property is located. 

Among the many fixed installations 
which are available for sale or which 
will be available in the near future are 
pipe lines, marine depots, bulk stations, 
airport servicing installations, usually 
complete with moveable refueling equip- 
ment. In the moveable-goods category 
may be found such items as tank-trucks, 
semi-trailers, dispensing pumps, hose 
and nozzles, pipe, valves and fittings, and 


all of the many other items which are 
essential to petroleum distribution. 

The surplus property in this category 
is located all over the world. Large 
amounts are to be found in Europe and 
the Near East and on many of the Pacific 
islands. There are substantial quantities 
also in Canada, in the China-Burma.- 
India theater, in Central Africa, anq 
elsewhere 

While all of the sales have to be com- 
pleted through the field commissioners’ 
offices, Mr. McCabe emphasized that 
general information relative to any Over- 
sea surplus or to procedure may be ob- 
tained from the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner in Washing. 
ton. Col. Sidney Gruneck is director of 
the Fixed Installations Division and Lt. 
Col. John F. Troja heads the Moveable 
Goods Division. Mr. McCabe points out 
that the Fixed Installations Division in 
Washington also supervises the sales of 
all moveable equipment necessary to 
make a fixed installation a complete 
operating unit Oil company officials 
and purchasing agents may consult the 
Washington office at any time for in- 
formation, Mr. McCabe stated 





China’s Handicrafts 


(Continued from p. 8) 


foreign markets. Dyes must be color- 
fast; porcelain must be of a quality that 
will not chip easily; clasps on jewelry 
must hold; underwear must fit; leather 
goods must be properly tanned; and 
woods must be well seasoned. Puta rigid 
approach to accuracy is a quality which 
runs counter to the very nature of the 
average Chinese farmer or artisan, the 
producer of handicraft One of 
the commonest expressions in his vocabu- 


roods. 


lary is “‘ch’a pu to,”’ meaning ‘‘almost,” 
“nearly,” or, literally difference not 
much.” Technical perfection must be 


achieved the hard way against this iner- 
tia of temperament 

Some problems inherent in production 
of most handicrafts for export have been 
encountered in the manufacture of lin- 
gerie, a home industry developed most 
extensively in the Shanghai area and in 
South China. There being no protection 
of designs, competition being sharp and 
labor cheap, successful lines were copied 
by middlemen in successively inferior 
grades. The value of beautiful workman- 
ship was destroyed by the use of poor 
materials, ill-fitting patterns, and de- 
eraded designs, with the result that the 
“Made in China” indication of origin too 
often was synonymous with inferior 
quality. 

The effort to streamline the production 
of handicraft goods for export by mass- 
production methods results in dangers of 
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which the « xperienced trader gives warn- 
ing. It causes goods to deteriorate in 
design, coloring, and execution, as has 
peen the case with the embroideries of 
South China in recent years, with conse- 
quent loss of public interest. Concomi- 
tantly, the earnings which accrue to the 
peasant artisan are reduced to the point 
where production of handicrafts loses its 
usefulness as a st imulus to rural economic 
development. A vicious circle thus en- 
sues which can be broken only by drastic 
reorganization, 


Problems of Marketing 


But, given a completed and market- 
able article, the way from Chinese peas- 
ant-artisan to United States retail cus- 
tomer is still long and devious. In the 
past several methods have been practiced 
by our importers. Some have sent buyers 
to China to purchase on the spot, or to 
place orders with export firms, usually 
American or European, in port cities. 
These export firms bought from Chinese 
companies which, through a succession 
of small dealers and middlemen, hired 
artisans who did the work. Artisans 
even farmed out work to other artisans 
on a subcontract basis, under which 
every one involved received a commis- 
sion. Other importers maintained rep- 
resentatives in China who bought from 
Chinese dealers, or ordered specially de- 
signed articles in the customarily cir- 
cuitous way. A few foreign firms estab- 
lished factories in China, where goods of 
their own design were made, or where 
workers were hired to do piece work. 

To the unit cost of material and labor 
there was thus added a long series of 
commissions paid to middlemen, shops, 
and export companies. Before goods 
were placed aboard ship there were, too, 
such supplementary charges as commis- 
sions to agents handling shipping in port 
cities, packing charges, and forwarding 
agents’ fees These last fees included 
local export and other duties. 

To these added ocean 
freight and United States import duties, 
the latter in some cases amounting to 
more than 100 percent of the wholesale 
market price in China. These duties 
were based on wholesale market prices 
offered in the principal markets of China, 
and included packing charges and com- 
mission charges of handling agents, just 
noted under “supplementary charges,” if 
they were in excess of 10 percent of 
wholesale market costs in China. Fi- 
nally, rail shipping costs, and wholesale 
and retail merchants’ charges in the 
United States, doubled the price on run- 
of-the-mill goods as landed in this coun- 
try. As competition tightened, it was 
common practice to depress the unit cost 
of labor and material, and to cover di- 
minishing unit profit by increased sales 
volume. Inevitably, ever inferior grades 
of goods resulted. 

Various suggestions have been made 
for reorganization of production and 
marketing procedure. An article appear- 
ing recently in a New York newspaper 
announced that Chinese merchants were 
laying plans for the resumption of ex- 
ports of drawn-thread work and straw 
hats to the United States, and were 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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| Trade-Mark Applications 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial on 
November 27, 1945. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from the date of 
publication: 
Trade-mark 
Durex Footwear. 

Dentarium 10—-Instruments, appara- 
tus and appliances, me- 
dicinal, surgical, veteri- 
nary for curative pur- 
poses, or in relation to the 
health of man or animals. 

Dentarium 3—C hemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar- 


Class No. and product 


macy 
Sival 16-—Venetian blinds. 
Alumilite Do. 
Columbia Do 
Metalite 
S - Flexsteel de Do. 
Luxo 
Vadusil 3—-A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration 
Leguvita Do 
Ciclovarine Do. 
Biocilin Do 
Vitron Do 
Becefer Do. 
Mister 35 and 36—Socks, belts, 


garters, suspenders, neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs, wal- 
lets and key cases. 

L&C 52——Articles of animal and 
vegetable substances not 
included in other classes. 

8—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, 
educational and _ utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 

Nait-Yu 48-—-Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 


Nephroteol 3-—A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration. 

Acnosan Do 

Ducreysan Do 

Pyophagol Do 

Biol Do 

Cuprofosfer 3—A pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty 

Adecalcium Do 

Asepto-Rino 3—-A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration 

Selene 43—-Natural and artificial 
mineral waters (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 

Imunascorb 3-—A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration 

Pulmonose Do. 

Dentikol 48-——-Tooth powder 
Universal 60—Cattle and poultry 
food. 

Woolem 42—-Woolen and hair piece 
goods. 

Belmont 36—-Outer wearing apparel 
(clothing, shoes, hats, 
Knit goods, stockings, 


and unspecified. 

Cacaosoap 48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 

Okey -- 8—Clocks. 
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! 
Trade-mark Class No. and product 
Norge_.____.._._.. 36—Shoes in general. 
Tintatox__- 1—Paints and pigments. 
Oxyucid 3—-A pharmaceutical prepa- 


ration. 

48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Freparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 


Golden 


El Salvador.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published on the date indi- 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from the 
date of publication: 





Date of 

Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
G15 

Eeran Publications Nov. 13 
El Cabrito do Do. 
Eva do Do. 
Margarita do Do. 
El Peneca do Do 
Don Fausto do Do 
Zig-Zag do Do 
Elite do Do 
Vea lo Do 

Cinzano Alcoholic beverages Nov. 19 
Petacones Dairy products Do 
lres Cepas Liquors Do 

Fundador do Nov. 20 
Pedro Domeco Jerez do Do. 


De Sola Coffee, balsam, in Nov. 21 
digo, cattle meal, 
and natural prod- 
ucts of country. 


H Des do Do 
La Favorita Candles, soaps Do. 
Planet Brand Industrial chemicals, Do. 


drugs, fertilizers, 
disinfectants. 
Cohetillos y Morte- Fireworks Cpe Nov. 26 
ros Marca Sandino. 
Che House of Louis | Cosmetics and toilet | Nov. 29 
Philippe. rticles. 
: Special articles for Do 
Cura Umbilical cure of navels of 
‘*Maya.”’ new-born children. 


Sobre Economico 








Norway Receives First 
German Ships 


Eight German ships totaling 12.450 
tons were recently transferred to Norway 
as a first payment on that country’s 
$4,230 000,000 reparation claim against 
Germany. Earlier Norwegian claims for 
80,000 tons of German shipping to help 
compensate war losses have now been re- 
duced by half and will cover only those 
German ships which have been or are 
now moored in Norwegian harbors, in- 
cluding 26 ships in all. 

For the time being, none of the 26 
ships will be regarded as Norwegian prop- 
erty, but will simply be manned and used 
by Norwegian shipping firms, especially 
those which have suffered heavy losses 
during the war, until a final settlement 
is reached. 





Palestine imported from the United 
States in the first 6 months of 1945, milk 
(mostly condensed and powdered) val- 
ued at $207,706. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Philippine Islands 
(From the U. S. Consulate General, Manila) 


Living costs in Manila for a Filipino 
family of six declined about 10 percent 
during November, but were still four and 
one-half times the prewar level. Sugar 
prices fell sharply, following the sale of 
Army surplus rations and the allocation 
of a quota for exports of sugar from the 
United States to the Philippines. The 
price of rice—generally recognized as the 
governing factor in the Philippine price 
structure—fell about 10 percent. The 
National Rice & Corn Corp. hoped to sta- 
bilize the price of rice at a still lower 
level by importing large quantities during 
the year-end harvesting season, thus in- 
ducing native growers to sell palay (un- 
husked rice) at 10 pesos ($5.00) a cavan 
of 97 pounds. An average of about 2.6 
pounds of rice per person was distributed 
by the Emergency Control Administra- 
tion during November, and more than 
26.000 cases of canned milk were ac- 
quired by the ECA late in the month. 

The cost of textiles continued to in- 
crease, but lower shoe prices were ex- 
pected following the arrival of supplies 
from the United States at the end of 
November. Although imports of other 
items were expected to bring about fur- 
ther price reductions, an early return to 
prewar levels was not expected. 

The Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
invited bids in November on five ship- 
loads of assorted goods, and announced 
that the first catalog of Army surplus 
goods would be issued in December. 

Shortages in trucks, vessels, and ware- 
houses, as well as inadequate pier space, 
continued to cause delay in unloading 
ships, and, although losses from pilferage 
and weather damage were experienced 
during the month, reports of the extent 
of such losses appeared to have been ex- 
aggerated. 

The two cement plants in the Philip- 
pines were returned to their owners by 
the Army in November, but the lack of 
transportation and repair parts prevent- 
ed their functioning. Of 37 lumber mills 
operating, only 9 produced lumber for 
civilian use. A coconut-oil mill in Manila 
started production, with an estimated 
output of 30 tons of oil a day, and the 
match factory nearly completed prepara- 
tions to operate. The National Develop- 
ment Company’s textile mill, however, re- 
mained in need of repair parts. The 
Manila Electric Co. had made about 
10,000 residential connections by the end 
of November, but in the absence of in- 
dustrial activity, demand for power con- 
nections continued small. 

Manila bank reports showed substan- 
tial increases in deposits and cash on 
hand during the month, and letters of 


credit increased 100 percent and import 
bills nearly 50 percent. 

Hearings were held by the United 
States High Commissioner on bills to re- 
value financial transactions in occupa- 
tion currency on a Sliding scale, and to 
appropriate funds for the rehabilitation 
of Philippine banks. It seemed probable 
that a special Philippine Congressional 
session would be called in December to 
consider the bills. 


Brazil 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


The presidential elections held on 
December 2 did not materially affect 
business conditions. Any retractive in- 
fluence they might have had was com- 
pensated by a seasonal upward trend for 
the Christmas trade. The rediscount 
rate of the Bank of Brazil, which had 
been increased to 8 percent on October 
1, was again reduced to 6 percent and 
served to ease deflation pressure. The 
tendency toward a tightening of credit 
noted in most sections of Brazil per- 











Ask the Field Offices Before | 
Sending Direct Inquiries 
Abroad 


The Department of Commerce 
desires to suggest to foreign traders 
the high desirability of consulting 
Field Offices of the Department in 
the United States (listed regularly | 
on page 2 of this magazine) before | 
sending trade inquiries directly to 
American diplomatic missions and 
consulates in foreign countries. If 
such a procedure is followed, it will 
frequently be found that the direct 
inquiry to the office abroad is quite | 
unnecessary—because very often 
the Commerce Department’s Field 
Offices in commercial centers here 
at home have a quantity of rele- 
vant information, including up-to- 
date reports from abroad, of a 
character calculated to answer sat- 
isfactorily the specific questions 
that are in the foreign trader’s 





mind. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that Foreign Service 
offices abroad, in this exigent 


period, are usually swamped with 
work, and that answers by such of- 
fices to direct inquiries from this 
country are subject to unavoidable 
delays. 

Try the Commerce Department's 
Field Offices first—that course of 
action is likely to prove more er- 
peditious and more profitable. 


























sisted, but to a lesser extent in the prin. 
cipal producing centers because of the 
reduction in the rediscount rate. 

Rationing of gasoline has now been 
eliminated in all important places, byt 
its full effect in relieving the transporta. 
tion situation will be felt only when 
sufficient supplies of new trucks are re. 
ceived. Plans have been announced to 
continue rationing sugar and meat, be- 
cause the supply is not sufficient to meet 
full consumer demand. Executive orders 
were issued prohibiting exports of cotton 
yarns and rayon manufactures. At the 
same time there was ordered a 10 per- 
cent price reduction in cotton yarns and 
manufactured goods. A_ shortage of 
wheat imports from Argentina has con- 
siderably curtailed flour production, Tg 
relieve the situation, supplies of both 
flour and wheat are being procured from 
the United States and Canada. The im- 
port duties on flour have been suspended 
temporarily to facilitate entries. 

The 530,000 bags of coffee which 
cleared Brazilian ports for the United 
States during November reduced to a 
minimum quantity the unshipped orders 
which had been booked prior to Novem- 
ber 17, when the United States Office of 
Economic Stabilization announced pay- 
ment to importers of a 3-cent-per-pound 
subsidy to extend from that date 
through March 31 and to cover as many 
as 6,000,000 bags. This subsidy was 
viewed by Brazilian coffee interests as 
an unsatisfactory solution of the im- 
passe which had resulted from the rise 
in port market quotations (because of 
anticipation of complete elimination of 
United States market control) to beyond 
3 cents above OPA parity. Neverthe- 
less, Santos port sales to the American 
market amounted, after announcement 
of the subsidy, to roughly 650,000 bags 
by the end of November and an addi- 
tional 500,000 bags through December 
10. The Santos market quotation for 
prompt delivery on futures contracts 
rose to a high point of 64 cruzeiros per 
10 kilograms in the week preceding the 
subsidy announcement: it has_ since 
weakened gradually to 58 cruzeiros— 
which brings it only slightly out of line 
with the OPA parity plus the new 
subsidy 

Preliminary indications of the area 
planted to crops in southern and central 
Brazil confirm previously reported in- 
creases for cereal crops including corn, 
rice, and beans. Corn-acreage  in- 
creases lead all the others, especially in 
Sao Paulo and Parana. Rio Grande do 
Sul rice plantings are reported to be 
slightly above those for the 1944—45 crop, 
and the same trend is noted in other im- 
portant rice-growing areas. Bean acre- 
age is expected to increase considerably 
over areas planted last year in Rio 
Grande do Sul and in the Sao Paulo 
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trade district Export offerings of beans 
from the 1944 and 1945 crop have been 
plentiful in recent months, with UNRRA 
taking large quantities for . December- 
January delivery. Among the specialty 
crops, Sao Paulo’s mint plantings are re- 
ported to be about one-third below those 
of last year, and this will have the effect 
of freeing considerable numbers of 
farm laborers for other crops. 

According to the press the installa- 
tions at the port of Santos are to be 
modernized and expanded. Some 200,- 
000,000 cruzeiros (about U. S. $5,000,000) 
are to be spent for amplifying docking 
space, buildings, warehouses, carpenter 
shops, and the like, and purchasing such 
things as electrical equipment, hoists, 
and railway lines. 

The duty-free entry of portland ce- 
ment, granted by previous decree-laws, 
was extended until March 31, 1946. 

The employees’ contribution of one- 
half of 1 percent of the monthly salary 
to the Legiao Brasileira de Assistencia 
was abolished on November 29. This 
amount was formerly collected by the 
employers through pay-roll deduction. 
The employers’ contribution of a similar 
amount continues in force and is now 
matched by an equal contribution from 
the Government. 


Dominican Republic 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


The first model of the Ford car for 
1946 has arrived in Ciudad Trujillo, 
where it is now on exhibition. Many of 
the automobiles that were new in 1942, 
but which were kept out of circulation 
because of the shortage of gas and tires, 
are now appearing on the streets. More 
tires are available, and there are no re- 
strictions on gasoline. 

According to a report of December 19, 
cutting of sugarcane had commenced at 
Central La Romana, and was expected 
to continue for 3 or 4 days. The cane is 
loaded on cars and sent to the mill for 
grinding. Unless stopped by heavy rains, 
and except for usual shut-down on Sun- 
days for cleaning the mill and inspecting 
the machinery, the harvesting is a con- 
tinuous operation until the end of the 
crop. The estimated harvest for this 
year is approximately 450,000 long tons, 
although in some quarters it is expected 
to be nearer 500,000 tons. With plenty 
of labor available for cutting, this har- 
vest should practically equal the crop of 
1943-44. It is anticipated at present that 
none of the raw sugar of the present 
crop will be shipped until the price is 
agreed upon by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Cuban Commission. 
Three-fourths of the sugar crop is har- 
vested in the districts of San Pedro de 
Macoris and La Romana, where 8 of the 
14sugar mills of the Republic are located. 
As there has been abundant rain, the 
cane is in good condition, and with cool 
weather setting in early this season, at 
least at the start it should be high in 
Sucrose content. 

There is very little sugar of the 1944— 
45 crop remaining in the warehouses— 
only about, 51,219 short tons. 

If the price offered to the Cuban grow- 
ers is accepted, namely $3.67'2 per hun- 
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dredweight, the increase in the taxes 
will be from 4214 cents, the present rate 
per 100 pounds, to 59% cents per 100 
pounds. 

The coffee crop for the first 10 months 
of 1945 was excellent, amounting to 
14,216,688 kilograms, valued at $3,757,- 
317. This is the all-time high for both 
production and value of the crop. The 
present coffee crop will be small and is 
estimated that it will be 43 percent of the 
crop harvested in 1945. This is usually 
the case in this country; when there is a 
bountiful crop one year, it is less in 
volume the following year. 

The tobacco crop has been very good 
this year. A fair amount has been ex- 
ported at good prices, but there is still 
a large amount of tobacco in the ware- 
houses waiting for better prices. The 
selected tobacco which is used locally in 
the manufacture of cigars, has been sold 
as high as $18 per quintal, but the aver- 
age has been around $12. Because of this 
year’s good prices, additional acreage 
which was formerly planted in corn and 
yucca is being planted in tobacco. 

The rice crop is excellent, and some of 
it is being shipped to nearby countries, 
including the Netherlands West Indies, 
Martinique, and Cuba. There has been 
some difficulty in obtaining labor in the 
city to work in the irrigated areas. 
Although the wage that is offered—-80 
cents per day and house accommoda- 
tions—is fair, comparatively speaking, 
there is fear of malaria on the part of 
the city laborer, because of the dampness 
which is conducive to mosquito breeding. 

Shipments of frozen beef will continue 
to be made to Puerto Rico until the ship- 
ping situation between the United States 
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and Puerto Rico improves. At present 
there is hardly a refrigerator ship 
monthly to Puerto Rico. There also is 
a possibility that with the prices that are 
being paid for meat in San Juan, Argen- 
tina may become interested in this 
market. Before and during the war, 
American manufacturers of meat prod- 
ucts in Argentina were shipping large 
quantities of meat products to San Juan. 

The high and low points of the Domin- 
ican Republic’s trade for the period 
1920 to 1944, are as follows: 











Year Imports Exports 
1920 (high) - $46, 525, 876 $58, 731, 241 
1933 (low) | 9, 322, 688 9, 625, 473 
1943 eet 14, 360, 304 36, 205, 057 
1944 18, 524, 575 | 60, 269, 328 
1945. ; ; 1 8,619, 342 2 37, 215, 365 

| 1 
Year Aggregate Balance of 
™ trade trade 
1920 (high) $105, 257, 117 $12, 205, 365 
1933 (low) 18, 498, 161 302, 785 
1943 30, 505, 661 21, 844, 253 
1944 . 78, 793, 903 41, 744, 753 
1945 
1 6 months. 210 months. 


The general financial situation of the 
country continues to be satisfactory, ow- 
ing to the demand for its products in 
other nearby countries. Although the 
volume of business is below normal be- 
cause of the inability of the local mer- 
chants to obtain all of the merchandise 
they wish, from a dollar point of view 
prices are well maintained. Cost of liv- 
ing which was reported high during the 

(Continued on p. 39) 











September 13, 1945. 
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| Registry- Number System for Exporting to the 
Philippines Abolished 
Effective January 1, 1946, the Department of Commerce announces dis- 
continuance of the registry-number system established for controlling exports 


to the Philippines, as set forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 277, dated 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 22, 1945, 


The procedure calling for registry numbers on all firm orders from the 








Philippines became effective September 20, 1945. Owing to the generally 
disrupted conditions within the Islands, as well as shortages of all types of 
commodities and shipping, the adoption of limited control was deemed neces- 
sary for the initial resumption of trade between the United States and the 
Philippines. The registry-number system represented the least rigid regu- 
lation which promised to guarantee fair distribution throughout the Islands 
and prevent diversion of scarce materials to the black market. Success of 
the plan is indicated by the fact that approximately 15,000 registry numbers 
were issued without serious complaint, according to an announcement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation through its subsidiary, the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company, December 28, 1945. Meanwhile shipping facilities and— 
to a lesser degree—warehousing and transportation facilities in the Philip- 
pines have become more adequate, while exports to the Islands have been 
restored almost entirely to private channels. 

Procurement assistance by the USCC will now be given only in cases of 
commodities in extremely short supply—such as rice, textiles, and automotive 
equipment—and then principally when such commodities are available from 
other Government agencies which are prohibited from selling directly to 
private trade, according to the RFC announcement. Authorities state, how- 
ever, that discontinuance of registry numbers does not remove the need for 
obtaining export licenses in certain cases, or for complying with all other 
foreign-trade regulations still in effect. The only requirement now abolished 
is the registry number, which the exporter no longer needs to obtain a license 
to export to the Philippines and to secure shipping space. 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber-Impregnated Rayon Used in 
Manufacture of Tires for Automotive 
Vehicles: Duty-Free Importation Au- 
thorized.—Rubber-impregnated rayon to 
be used in the manufacture of tires for 
automotive vehicles may be imported 
into Argentina free of import duty, ac- 
cording to Decree No. 22,829 of Septem- 
ber 26, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of October 5. These products will 
also be exempted from warehousing and 
hoisting charges. 

The provisions of this decree are to be 
in effect for 6 months and will be re- 
newed automatically unless provided 
otherwise by the Executive. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service.—Las Lineas Aéreas 
del Estado ‘(LADE) on November 16 in- 
itiated a weekly air service between 
Beunos Aires and Resistencia in the 
Chaco Territory. Stops will be made at 
Colonia Yerua (Concordia) , Monte Case- 
ros, and Posadas. 

During the 12 months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, LADE carried 8,266 passen- 
gers, 77,027 kilograms of cargo (mostly 
baggage), and 3,624 kilograms of mail. 


Australia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions on Numerous 
Commodities Liberalized—The exporta- 
tion of a number of products from Aus- 
tralia to approved destinations, including 
the United States, is now permitted ac- 
cording to recent orders issued by the 
Customs and Excise Office of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. The commodi- 
ties affected are the following: Iron and 
steel scrap, tin concentrates and ingots; 
lead pig and scrap; industrial diamonds: 
charcoal; chronometer and chronometer 
watches; beeswax; veneers, rotary-cut 
but not including furniture veneers; cel- 
luloid and certain manufactures thereof; 
fish oil and other oils of marine origin: 
edible neat’s-foot oil; ti-tree oil; coal tar 
and certain derivatives thereof; printing 
ink; calcium carbide; calcium silicide; 
sodium carbonate (soda crystals); citric 
acid and compounds of citric acid; chalir 
and certain paints and colors. 

The published customs proclamations, 
which prohibited the exportation of the 
above-mentioned goods unless the writ- 
ten consent of the Minister of Trade and 
Customs was first obtained, were revoked. 
The production of supply certificates is- 
sued under the provisions of the National 
Security Regulations are no longer 
required. 
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British West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—Installation 
of permanent landing lights was begun 
at the Kingston (Jamaica) airport on 
October 16, 1945, and a permanent build- 
ing is to be constructed to replace the 
present temporary one which is a con- 
verted hangar. Various other improve- 
ments of this airport have been approved 
and funds provided. 

The Montego Bay airport, which at 
present is an emergency landing field, 
is to be improved for the use of planes 
carrying tourists. 

Pan American Airways recently aug- 
mented their services through Jamaica 
by increasing their flights between Mi- 
ami and Barranquilla to two per week 
and providing additional passenger facil- 
ities. The use of 48-passenger planes 
on its route through Jamaica is also 
anticipated by this company. 

KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) has also 
introduced planes recently purchased in 
the United States on its line between 
Miami and Curacao and is doing an ac- 
tive and expanding business in this area. 





The Cover Picture 








Food: An Indian Problem | 


A good deal of concern has re- 
| cently been expressed about the 
food situation in Bengal, the great 
teeming region in the northeastern 
part of India, with Calcutta as its 
metropolis. This matter is dis- | 
cussed in our third feature article | 
this week, beginning on page 9 
| The government and a variety of 
nonofficial organizations are always 
ready to fight hunger and all the 
distress that comes in the wake of | 
an Indian food shortage. Our cover 
picture, courteously furnished by 
the Government of India Informa- 
tion Services, shows an Army truck 
being loaded at the depot which is 
| the assembly point for convoys 
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The British West Indian Airways, Ltd., 
continues to increase its services in the 
British Caribbean area. Charter flights 
from Jamaica to St. Kitts in 5 hours, to 
Barbados in 8'2 hours, and to Trinidad 
in 10 hours are advertised by this com. 
pany. Occasional flights are also made 
to British Honduras, as traffic warrants 
Extension of its service to Miami has 
been proposed by this company. 

The proposed revision of air-maij 
rates, as well as the proposal for cen. 
tralization of aviation control in the 
British West Indies were still pending at 
the end of October, awaiting the return 
of the Governor from London and the 
reconvening of the House of Represent- 
atives 

The establishment of domestic lines 
and the advancement of private flying 
in the British West Indies is unlikely in 
the near future 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Statutory Authority for Wartime Con- 
trols Continued.—The statutory author- 
ity for the surviving wartime control 
measures—in prices, wages, production, 
distribution, and foreign exchange—has 
been continued through 1946 by the 
passage of the National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act by the Cana- 
dian House of Commons on December 1, 
1945. This act replaces the War Meas- 
ures Act, under the authority of which 
the economic controls, and a miscella- 
neous group of other regulations, were 
originally promulgated by orders in 
council. The orders still operating on 
January 1 can be extended under the 
new legislation by proclamation of the 
Governor in Council, but any new order 
issued will be subiect to review by 
Parliament 

Scope of Authority More Limited.—In 
the course of passage of the new legis- 
lation through the House, some changes 
were made in the scope of the emergency 
powers which continue to be delegated 
to the Government. Under the new 
authority, the Governor in Council may 
make orders or regulations deemed 
necessary or advisable “for the purpose 
of (a) providing for and maintaining 
the armed forces of Canada during the 
occupation of enemy territory and de- 
mobilization and providing for the re- 
habilitation of members thereof; (b) 
facilitating the readjustment of industry 
and commerce to the requirements of 
the community in time of peace; {c) 
maintaining. controlling and regulating 
supplies and services, prices, transporta- 
tion, use, and occupation of property, 
rentals, employment, salaries and wages, 
to insure economic stability and an or- 
derly transition to conditions of peace, 
(d) assisting the relief of suffering and 
the restoration and distribution of essen- 
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tial supplies and services in any part of tional Traansportation Commission to be The sugar-mill railroads not only 
His Majesty’s dominions or in foreign public service lines. The total trackage handle a large part of the cane and 
countries that are in grave distress as of these 11 companies, including yard manufactured sugar, molasses, refined 
the result of the war; or (e) continuing and switch, is 281 kilometers. Total sugar, and alcohol out of the mills and 
or discontinuing in an orderly manner, freight ton-kilometers of the two groups the mill-operated distilleries, but since 
as the emergency permits, measures during the fiscal year ended June 30, much of the sugar area of Cuba has no 
adopted during and by reason of the 1944, amounted to 1,771,505,000, of which adequate transportation except these 
war.” the first group (9 principal railways) privately operated railways, they handle 
td Provision for Parliamentary Review.— operated 98.3 percent. The total num- all requirements of the mills, including 
the The provision for parliamentary review ber of passengers carried was 14,128,000, coal, fuel oil, machinery and supplies, 
hts of new orders issued under the emer- of which the first group carried 94.9 as well as the needs of many of the vil- 
to gency powers delegated by the new act percent. , lages in the cane districts. 
lad js an important modification of the au- The total freight carried by all public There is one aerial cable line in Cuba, 
m- thority exercised by the Government carrier railroads was 26,942,541 tons, 23,- operated by the Matahambre Mining 
ude under the War Measures Act. The new 163,311 tons of which originated on their Co. It is 6 miles long and is used to con- 
its, act requires that all such new orders be lines. A total of 24,420,425 tons were vey ore from the concentrating plant of 
las published “forthwith” and laid before carried by the nine principal railways. Matahambre to the loading point at the 
Parliament within 15 days, if Parliament In addition to the public-service rail- port of Santa Lucia in Pinar del Rio 
ail is sitting, or if Parliament is not oe ways, the sugar mills of Cuba operate a Province. 
n. within 15 days after the commencemen total of 11,323 kilometers. Of this, 435 Only five cities in Cuba have street 
he of the next ensuing session. If Parlia- — kilometers which are operated by the railways. These are Habana, Cama- 
at ment annuls the order within <0 cays, sugar mills for public transport purposes guey, Santiago de Cuba, Matanzas, and 
m it ceases to have effect without prejudice are included in the public carrier mile- Cienfuegos. Habana and its suburb 
~ to its previous status. age. Thus, the mileage of track oper- | Marianao have 61,662 miles of track; 
t. Emergency Contin ues Through Decem- ated by the mills for purely industrial Santiago de Cuba, 10.24; Matanzas, 9.01; 
ber 31, 1946.—For the purposes of the purposes is 10,888 kilometers, or nearly Camaguey, 8.6; and Cienfuegos, 5.28 
es War Measures Act, the war against Ger- twice that operated by the public-serv- miles. 
1g many and Japan was declared “no longer ice railroads. Four companies operate these routes, 
in to exist” on January 1, 1946. 
The emergency powers conferred by 
the new act expire December 31, 1946, 
if Parliament meets in November or : 
December of that year, or if it does not so Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
meet, Within 15 days after the first meet- 
ing in 1947. However, they may be ex- [Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
tended by authority of both Houses of Assistant Secretary Clayton Shows How U. S. Will Benefit From Proposed Credit 
L- Parliament for not to exceed one more wey Ae an 
Ss year. 


0] In order to understand the British position and the need for an extension 
2, 2 ( ‘u a of credit at this time, we have to bear in mind two very important things. 
s One is that Britain lives by imports, which is another way of saying that she 
. " ’ lives by exports, perhaps more than any other major country in the world. 

e “fic , 
Tarif] and Trade Controls And the other is that, in order to prosecute the war and mobilize her human 
Industrial Peanut Oil: Importation of and material resources to the greatest degree, she sacrificed her export trade. 


, ) la eli , EN At the time of VJ-day, her exports were running at about 30 percent of 
: | oe ot pcoranhely hein pense prewar. Now, due to her great mobilization for war and the scattering of 
‘ ; Limited Beriad «idaceune of Une exueete her manpower over the world, it is going to take her a long time to reconvert 
ueden tint at 1.000.000 pounds to peacetime production and to recover the export trade which is so essential 
< soap shortage in Cuba, 1,000, pounds as a means of providing payment for her necessary imports. It is estimated 
. 3 of industrial peanut oil for the manufac- that this reconstruction may take upwards of 3 or 4 years. During that 
n ture of soap may be imported into Cuba period, Britain will obviously run very heavy deficits in her balance-of-pay- 
1 from the United States at the reduced ments position with the rest of the world. The granting of this line of credi: 
eC rate of duty of $0.20 per 100 kilograms, is primarily for the purpose of assisting her to meet those deficits. 
e plus the public works surtax of 3 percent If that were all that the credit did, it would not provide sufficient consid- 
r of the duty, during a 90-day period which eration to the United States. To be sure, a large part of this money would be 
y began November 9, according to Decree spent directly for American goods and indirectly all of the money would 


No. 3369 published in the Official Gazette 
of November 8, 1945. Industrial peanut 


be spent, in due course, in the United States. Our industries and our workers 
1 
, oil is ordinarily dutiable under tariff item 
; 


would obviously benefit from it. But if that were all, it would, in my opinion, 
not justify the credit. 

In granting this credit to Britain, at this time, to do the immediate and 
urgent things that I have just indicated, we also enable Britain to undertake, 
with the United States, a full partnership in the enterprises of restoring the 
world to a multilateral trading basis and getting it off the bilateral barter 
and quota system that developed to such a great degree between the two 
World Wars and, of course, was extended during this war. With the aid of 

: this credit, Britain is enabled to abolish the sterling-area dollar-pool arrange- 
trolled by the Cuban Office for Regula- ment within 1 year from the effective date of the agreement, so that what- 
: lion of Price and Supply. ever sterling is earned in Britain by any part of the world will no longer be 

. ‘ ‘ treated as a frozen balance to be paid only with British or sterling-area 

Transport and Communication goods but will become a balance which can be used for buying in any 
country in the vorld. That is the first very obvious and concrete considera- 
Railway Operations.—The total first tion and benefit that the United States will derive. 
line railroad trackage in Cuba operated Perhaps of even greater long-term importance is the fact that Britain will 
by public service railroads amounts to be enabled by this credit to join with the United States in full partnership 
4851 kilometers, 4,009 kilometers of in supporting our proposals for the expansion of world trade and employment. 
} which are main line and 842 kilometers These proposals have been in preparation in our Government since the spring 
are branch line. Yard line and switch of 1943. We are now delivering them to the other countries of the world. 
trackage amounts to 1.003 kilometers. They are to be considered in a world trade conference that we expect to have 
making a grand total of 5,854 kilometers. 
There are 9 principal railways, which 


called for the summer of 1946. 
together operate 94.5 percent of the first 


| line track in public service, and 11 other 
railway companies considered by the Na- a 


101-C at $3.01 per 100 kilograms on im- 

ports from the United States. The im- 

ports covered by this decree will be dutia- 
ble under item 102-C at the reduced rate. 
Distribution of the oil, which may only 

| be used to manufacture soap, will be con- 


(Remarks by the Honorable William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
at a press conference discussing the Anglo-American Trade-Financial Talks.) 
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Russians Probe Cosmic-Ray Manifestations: Dispatch 
Expeditions to Remote Regions 


The Academy of Science of the Soviet Union recently organized two 
expeditions to study cosmic rays in localities where unusual phenomena have 
been observed. One will go to the Pamir Mountains where “heavy showers” 
said to be comprised of groups of particles possessing great energy were 
noticed in 1944. In connection with its work the expedition will establish a 
permanent station for carrying on studies of cosmic rays at altitudes of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. 

The other expedition, dispatched to the Mount Alagez region near Kara- 
Gel Lake in Armenia, will investigate, among other matters, particles in 
cosmic rays found to be capable of ionizing the air. 
at Mount Alagez, the Institute of Physical Sciences has had an electromagnet 
installed there. The instrument, which is made of a special alloy and 
weighs 3 tons, has magnet poles measuring 50 by 12 centimeters and a dis- 
tance of 8 centimeters between the two electrodes. 


To facilitate the studies 














the most important being the Habana 
Electric Railway Co. which owns and op- 
erates the tramway systems in Habana, 
Camaguey ,and Santiago de Cuba, and 
through its subsidiary, the Insular Rail- 
way Co., the tramways in Marianao, with 
a total of 80,502 route miles of the total 
Cuban trackage. The other two com- 
panies are the Compafhia de Tranvias de 
Matanzas, and the Cienfuegos, Palmira, 
and Cruces Electric Railway and Power 
Co. 

Highway construction.—The backbone 
of Cuba’s highway system is the Central 
Highway running from Pinar del Rio to 
Santiago de Cuba with tributary roads 
connecting it with most of the principal 
cities of the island. Aside from the 
Central Highway and some of the prin- 
cipal secondary highways, road surfaces 
are generally bad and travel necessarily 
slow. Roads in existence as of January 
1, 1945, totaled 3,857 kilometers. 

Funds for the construction and main- 
tenance of public highways and roads are 
appropriated by the National Govern- 
ment and expenditures are supervised 
by the Department of Public Works. 
Recently certain road construction and 
repair has been undertaken under the 
supervision of the National Development 
Commission. 


Cyprus 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—The island of 
Cyprus has one common-carrier railway, 
which is owned by the government, and 
two industrial railways, which serve cer- 
tain industries exclusively. 

The Cyprus Government Railway, 
owned by the government, has 71 miles 
of main line track, and its route is from 
Famagusta Harbor to Famagusta Town- 
Nicosia-Morphou-Kalon Khorion. It 
also operates 5 miles of road feeder serv- 
ice. In 1944, 135,149 tons of freight were 
carried, compared with 141,140 tons in 
1943. Passengers carried during 1944 
numbered 301,319. 

The Cyprus Government Railway, 
Mines Branch, was constructed and paid 
for by the Cyprus Mines Corp. but is the 
property of the Cyprus government. 


The corporation has the right to use the 
railway for the life of its mining lease 
and any renewal thereof. It is used only 
for transport of ore and supplies of the 
corporation. It carries no passengers 
except employes of the corporation. Its 
length of line (single or first track) is 
12.81 miles. 

The Limassol Amiandos Aerial Rail- 
way is an industrial railway serving ex- 
clusively the Tunnel Asbestos Cement 
Co., Ltd. It is a bicable ropeway, and 
has a length of single or first track total- 
ing 1814 miles. The ropeway was not in 
operation during the period January 1, 
1941, to December 31, 1944. 


Ecuador 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement of 1936 with 
Chile Granting Reciprocal Tariff and 
Trade Concessions Considerably Broad- 
ened.—The commercial agreement of 
April 7, 1936, between Chile and Ecua- 
dor, has been changed into an uncondi- 
tional and unlimited most-favored-na- 
tion agreement and otherwise consider- 
ably broadened by an exchange of notes 
on October 18, 1945, at Quito, Ecuador, 
published in the Registro Oficial of 
November 5. 

The agreement now provides for un- 
conditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters concern- 
ing customs duties and accessory charges 
on imports and exports, conditions of 
payment of duties and taxes, deposit of 
merchandise in fiscal warehouses, cus- 
toms classification and analyses, ex- 
change control, treatment of merchant 
shipping, and all customs rules and regu- 
lations, formalities, and charges. 
Exemption from the most-favored-na- 
tion clause is made for favors, privi- 
leges, and special reductions to neigh- 
boring countries, and for those resulting 
from present or future customs unions. 

Each country accords duty-free entry 
to imports of fresh fruit from the other, 
and agrees not to take measures which 
may impede the development of trade 
in those products. 

Chile exempts from import duties and 
additional charges, the following prod- 
ucts imported from Ecuador: Rough or 
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Sawn lumber of walnut, cedar, ash 
cherry, and other specified woods; con. 
struction lumber of oak, laurel, ang 
others similar; balsa wood; palm nuts 
for making buttons; Guayaquil cane: 
kapok; cabuya fiber, raw or prepareg: 
shelled peanuts for making oil: cotton. 
seed; peeled tagua nuts; tropical fryit 
preserved in sirup, liquor and sugar, or 
in its own juice; straw hats; and varioys 
alkaloids such as quinine sulfate ang 
carbonate. 

On its part, Ecuador agrees to admit 
exempt from general import duties ang 
additional charges (except for the So- 
called drinking water tax, the antituber- 
culosis tax and the welfare tax which wi} 
be applicable), the following merchan- 
dise imported from Chile: Preseryeg 
meats; grapes; chickpeas; oats, unhulled 
crushed, or prepared for human eon. 
sumption; malt in the grain; tarred felt 
cloth, oiled or prepared for roofing; fire. 
brick and manufactures of refractory 
clay; glass demijohns; impure copper 
sulfate; disinfectants, such as formaline, 
creoline, iodine, and others; nitrate, cop- 
per carbonate, and iron sulfate; artisans’ 
tools of iron, steel, or wood; manual agri- 
cultural instruments and utensils; fire 
extinguishers; unwashed wool, carded 
wool waste, and wool tow; and natural 
and artificial fertilizers, including nij- 
trate. The Ecuadoran port tax for ni- 
trate is fixed at 0.45 sucre per ton. 

In addition, Chile grants tariff conces- 
sions to Ecuador on 26 tariff items, some 
of which are the same items on which 
Chile gave Ecuador concessions in the 
1936 agreement; but the present agree- 
ment includes Chilean concessions on 
many new products not covered by the 
earlier agreement, such as reductions of 
duty on leaf and cut tobacco, plantain 
flour, coarse wool carpets, medicinal 
drugs with a base of quinine and rote- 
none, hypodermic injections in ampoules, 
cocoa butter, certain manufactures of 
wood, and leather portfolios, cigarette 
holders, pocketbooks, and similar articles. 
Moreover, Chile binds the present import 
duty on the following products not in- 
cluded in the previous agreement: Cocoa 
in the grain, raw cotton, peanuts, refined 
salt, woolen blankets, medicinal cod-liver 
oil and other simple medicinal oils, and 
pharmaceutical products not specially 
mentioned. 

Ecuador also gives Chile tariff conces- 
sions on most of the products on which 
it had granted Chile concessions in the 
earlier agreement, but the new reductions 
are, in general, less than those formerly 
granted. Ecuador also gives Chile new 
tariff concessions on fish eggs, preserved 
food of vegetable origin, spices not speci- 
fied, cognac, liquors, and cordials, table- 
ware of earthenware, glue of all kinds, 
and kitchen utensils and implements of 
iron; and binds the present duties on 
mineral tar and pitch; asbestos, raw, in 
powder or cement; impure chemical 
products for industrial uses, glazed- or 
enameled-iron bathroom equipment, 
black or galvanized-iron pipe, table cut- 
lery of various kinds, bare copper wire; 
metal trays, ash trays, cigarette holders, 
lighters, and smokers’ articles in general; 
copper columns, posts, doors, and con- 
struction articles; copper figures, statues, 
and other adornments; copper sheets 0.75 
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millimeter or more in thickness; copper 
solder; copper utensils for saddlery and 
juggage, other articles of copper not 
specified ; bottle caps of tin and pewter; 
insulated copper wire; men’s cotton and 
woolen ‘except felt) hats; and other 
kinds of hats. 

Both Governments agree to take steps 
so that national shipping companies op- 
erating between the two countries will 
distribute equitably the freight between 
the exporters and importers of the two 
countries. Other provisions will facili- 
tate the introduction of samples of either 
country into the other. 

All the products of either country in 
the lists of concessions forming part of 
the agreement are protected against any 
increase in internal taxes or the imposi- 
tion of new internal taxes, in the other 
country. 

The provision in the former agreement 
for the establishment of a permanent 
mixed commission to administer the ap- 
plication of the commercial agreement 
and to make constructive recommenda- 
tions to the two Governments, designed 
toimprove the commercial and economic 
relations between the two countries, is 
renewed in the new agreement, and the 
duties of the commission are somewhat 
enlarged. 

The two Governments undertake to 
facilitate as much as possible the use of 
exchange arising from interchange be- 
tween the two countries for the payment 
of imports from the other country, and 
to facilitate barter commercial opera- 
tions. Capital invested by one country 
into the other in order to increase trade 
or to promote the development of basic 
industries will enjoy the same treatment 
as national capital. 

The new agreement became effective 
on the date of the exchange of notes, and 
will remain in force for a period of 2 
years and shall be considered as auto- 
matically renewed for additional 2-year 
periods until a definitive treaty of com- 
merce is negotiated between the two 
countries, unless denounced by one of the 
parties upon 4 months’ advance notifica- 
tion. There is a special provision where- 
by either of the parties may terminate 
the agreement upon 30 days’ advance no- 
tice, in case either party protests against 
the exchange provisions of the agreement 
and it is impossible to reach a satisfac- 
tory settlement 


[The United States receives most-favored- 


nation treatment in Chile and in Ecuador 
See ComMMERCE Reports of May 16 and June 
6, 1936 announcements of the 1936 
commercial agreement between Chile and 


Ecuador, which is replaced by the present 
agreement. | 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction Contract 
Awarded U. S. Firm.—The Minister of 
Public Works of Ecuador on September 
22, 1945, contracted with a United States 
firm for the construction of two strips of 
road, according to the Ecuadoran press. 
One of these, when completed, will pro- 
vide an all-weather connection between 
Guayaquil and Quito and also represents 
one of the two remaining unfinished gaps 
in the Ecuadoran section of the Pan 
American Highway. 


676782 1) 4 
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This stretch of road of about 110 kilo- 
meters extends from Guamote to Tambo 
(Baquerizo Moreno). It roughly paral- 
lels the railroad from Tambo to Sibambe 
and passes through Alusi and Chunchi. 
Its completion will make it possible to 
drive south from Quito as far as Loja. 
Tambo, which is a few miles north of 
Cuenca, is also the proposed termination 
of the highway now being built east from 
Guayaquil. The cost of the Guamote- 
Tambo road will be $1,980,000 and it is 
to be completed within 27 months. 

The second highway contracted for is 
only 40 kilometers in length and extends 
from Montecristi to Jipijapa in the 
Province of Manabi. It is a spur of the 
road now being built from Manta to Que- 
vedo, and also a section of the proposed 
highway from Manta to Guayaquil. Its 
purpose is chiefly to provide transporta- 
tion to the coast for the agricultural 
produce of this rich district. The cost of 
this strip will be $388,000 and it is to be 
completed within 13 months. 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Reconstruction of the Port of Nantes.— 
Reconstruction of the port of Nantes, 
which was begun in the spring of 1945, is 
expected to require approximately 2 
years. By the beginning of 1947, the 
port, which before the war ranked sixth 
among French maritime ports, should be 
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fitted with equipment quantitatively 
equivalent to that of 1939 and be more 
modern. It is anticipated that the port 
will be capable of handling traffic of more 
than 400,000 tons per month. 

Before the war, the port of Nantes 
could handle between 5,000 and 10,000 
tons of incoming tonnage daily. In 1937, 
freight handled amounted to 3,234,000 
tons. In 1938, imports totaling 1,451,265 
tons were unloaded, while 511,445 tons of 
exports were shipped. The port itself 
had 7 kilometers of docks and 125 lift- 
ing cranes and was serviced by 35 kilo- 
meters of railway track. About 30 per- 
cent of the docks were rendered useless 
by military action, but it was expected 
that by the end of 1945 about half of the 
damaged docks would be in service again. 
The chief difficulty in regaining prewar 
tonnage is the scarcity of warehouse 
space, many warehouses having been de- 
stroyed. 

The most serious war damage at Nantes 
was in the Loire-Maritime Canal where 
numerous craft were sunk, creating ob- 
struction in the channel. Many ships 
have been raised, however, and will be 
repaired and placed in service. The 
floating docks, a pontoon crane of 100 
tons, 6 tugs, and 16 service engines were 
also put back into service in April, and 
more ships and docks (including the 
13,000-ton dock which originally formed 
part of the Dunquerque port), and the 
large dredger Pierre Lefort, which was 
part of the port of Bordeaux, were ex- 














burned or hacked to pieces. 


is not yet Known. 


equipped mine sweepers. 


the only solution this winter. 





Norway Builds in Arctic Cold and Darkness 


The reconstruction of Norway’s Nazi-leveled Province of Finnmark is no 
simple task, says the Norwegian Information Service. This was emphasized 
by Erling Norvik, acting governor of Finnmark, in a report disclosing some 
of the problems facing builders in the ravaged wastes of northern Norway. 
By the time that Nazi earth-scorching above the Arctic circle was complete, 
more than 60,000 residents of the Finnmark and Nord-Troms districts had 
nothing left but the clothing on their backs. 
to the ground, 12,000 homes and buildings were completely destroyed, cattle 
were slaughtered, boats were sunk or set adrift. Even fishing nets were 
Roads, fields, harbors, and coastal waters were 
sown with tens of thousands of mines. 

Of the 250 telephone and telegraph stations in the area, but 20 remained. 
Twenty thousand telephone poles were sawed or blasted into pieces, insulators 
were crushed, and large sections of precious copper wire are missing. In 
these barren, treeless areas it is necessary to “freight in” all material, and 
reconstruction must take place in the dark bitter Arctic night. 
Cape the sun set on November 18 and will not rise again until January 23. 
Despite these handicaps, however, between 700 and 800 poles have been 
shipped in and more than 12,000 more have been temporarily pieced together 
to provide a communications link between the larger centers. 

The fate of a shipment of nails and caulking wedges to be used for repair- 
ing fishing boats in this district typifies the perplexing transportation problem, 
says the Norwegian agency cited above. 
September did not reach Harstad on the northwest coast until October 27, 
and when the order of precious nails will finally reach the Arctic provinces 


Deadly electric mines in the harbors could be swept only with specially 
The one German sweeper available on the northern 
coast Was sunk by a floating mine, and two months elapsed before another 
could be procured. Of the five magnetic mines in Vardo harbor only four 
have been located, and until the fifth is found all supplies must be landed 
elsewhere and trucked cross-country. 

Unavoidable delays of this type are especially distressing in a race against 
The housing of the population in these 
Arctic provinces has been only partially successful, and the continued evacua- 
tion of residents to the already crowded southern districts of Norway provides 


time, the Norwegians justly observe. 


Six thousand farms were burned 


At North 


An order placed in Oslo late in 
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pected to be afloat again soon. Also a 
breach was made in the canal dam which 
will admit ships of up to 4,000 tons. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gold: Conditions of Purchase and Taz- 
ation Revised and Codified——The con- 
ditions of purchase and taxation of gold 
produced in French Cameroun have 
been revised and codified by Order No. 
1066 of May 14, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroun on 
June 1. 

All of the gold produced in French 
Cameroun is to be purchased by the 
Treasury for the account of the Central 
Finance Office. The purchase price of 
fine gold was fixed at 54,100 francs per 
kilogram, effective retroactively from 
November 20, 1944. The Treasury pays 
temporarily 44,000 francs per kilogram 
on deliveries of crude gold and makes 
subsequent adjustment to cover the ac- 
tual content in fine gold. 

A lump-sum production tax of 500 
francs per kilogram of crude gold is to 
be collected from producers at the time 
of temporary settlement. This is in ad- 
dition to the extraction tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem on gold-bearing mineral sub- 
stances extracted in French Cameroun, 
which is calculated on a valuation of 
48,190 francs per kilogram of crude gold. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 


24, 1942, and September 18, 1943, for previous 
announcements. | 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ivory Tusks: Special Marking Required 
for Exportation.—The holding by private 
individuals, circulation, and exportation 
of ivory tusks not provided with specified 
marking was prohibited in French 
Equatorial Africa by Order No. 971 of 
May 15, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Equatorial Africa on 
June 1. 

Ivory tusks in the rough must be 
marked in ink on each tusk, and signed 
by the author of the certificate of origin 
which accompanies the tusks, as follows: 
Number of the tusk; weight of the tusk, 
place and date of sale, or number and 
date of hunting permit; and signature. 

Exception to this requirement is made 
only for tusks held by native ivory carvers 
or workers. 


French North 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TUNISIA DURING THE JULY- 
SEPTEMBER QUARTER OF 1945 

A steady but slow recovery from the 

impact of wartime conditions continued 
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to be evident in Tunisia during the third 
quarter of 1945. The usual seasonal 
slackening in business occurred. How- 
ever, mineral production and exports 
continued to show important gains, with 
phosphate-rock output during the first 
9 months of 1945 amounting to about 35 
percent of the 1937-39 average. 

Grain crops harvested, according to 
latest figures available, rated as follows, 
compared with the 1930-39 average: 
Durum wheat, 36.5 percent; soft wheat, 
57.1: and barley 60.4. It was definitely 
known that the olive-oil yield would be 
short—less than one-half of the amount 
required for local consumption needs— 
and that recourse would be had to im- 
ports of French colonial peanut oil. 

Wine production totaled approxi- 
mately 34.4 percent of the 1930-39 aver- 
age and was expected to cover the 350,000 
hectoliters needed for domestic con- 
sumption plus an exportable surplus of 
more than 100,000 hectoliters. 

The date crop had started coming in. 
A yield of 30,000 metric tons was ex- 
pected, as against 22,500 during 1944-45 
and an average prewar production of 
21,500 (1930-39). Restrictions on the 
trade in Tunisia had been lifted, and the 
fruit was plentiful at reasonable prices. 

Citrus-fruit production was also re- 
ported good, and important quantities of 
tangerines and oranges were being sold 
on local retail markets. No estimate of 
the yield was available. 

General wartime controls continued 
in application, imports were still on a 
license basis, and the rationing of es- 
sential foods remained in effect Al- 
though private trade on an individual 
import-license basis had been resumed 
in a number of commodities, certain key 
products continued to be importec on a 
government-to-government basis. The 
individual daily bread ration had been 








American Architect Sought, | 
To Design New Hotel in 
Panama 


Hoteles Interamericanos, S. A., 
Panama, R. P., which plans to 
spend between $3,000,000 and $5.,- 
000,000 in erecting a 300- to 400- | 
room hotel in Panama, has advised | 
the American Embassy that it 
would like to employ an American 
architect experienced in hotel de- 
sign to plan the new structure. 
Interested and qualified architects 
should communicate directly with 
this company. 

Present plans call for the actual | 
erection of the proposed hotel to | 
be undertaken by local building | 
contractors, but Hoteles Inter- | 
americanos has indicated that it | 
would like to correspond with an | 
American hotel-management cor- 
poration interested in equipping 
and operating the proposed hotel 
on a concession basis or through 
investment in the Panamanian 
corporation. 
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raised from 250 to 300 grams, and there 
had been a relaxing of controls on the 
sale of certain domestically-produceg 
foods, such as dates and other fruits 
The increased bread ration was made 
possible by the steady flow of grain 
shipments coming in from the Uniteg 
States. 

Living costs were more than six times 
as high as the 1939 level, on the basis of 
official prices and irrespective of the 
necessity of purchasing in the black 
market. 

Reconstruction of the war-shattereg 
ports of Tunisia was proceeding slowly 
and most of the work accomplished had 
been done at Sfax and Bizerte. Operg. 
tions at Sousse are scheduled to start 
this winter. A number of factors ham. 
per reconstruction; important among 
these are the reduced amount of trans. 
portation equipment available (trucks 
in service represent two-thirds of the 
prewar total and are mostly recondi-. 
tioned units), lack of materials, and the 
high cost of labor. 








A significant development reported by 
local banks during the quarter was a 
further increase in the amount of idle 
capital deposited; however, paper dis- 
counted at local banks showed a slight 
gain compared with 1944. 

Distribution of electrical energy re- 
mained inadequate, and restrictions on 
the quantities distributed to individual 
consumers were in effect. This situation 
was expected to last until old power 
plants were fully reequipped and more 
adequate supplies of imported coal were 
obtainable. 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Exportation of Certain 
Products by Post Prohibited Temporar- 
ily—As a temporary measure, no per- 
mits will be issued for the exportation 
commercially by post of certain products 
from French West Africa ,according toa 
Notice to Exporters published in the 
Journal Official of French West Africa 
on June 9, 1945. The products affected 
are “Kinkeliba” ‘combretum Raim- 
baultii henna, senna, cattle horns, 
manioc starch, raw or prepared skins, 
fur skins, and manufactures of skins or 
leather (except shoes or sandals of local 
manufacture) 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Small Articles for Personal Use Exempt 
From Duty (Correction) The item pub- 
ished under the above heading in the 
“News by Countries” section of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 10, 1945, 
should be corrected to read “exemption 
is granted, provided the amount of du- 
ties and import charges (not value of 
merchandise) does not exceed 1,000 
drachmas.” according to a cable dated 
December 5, from the American Em- 
bassy, Athens. 
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Transport and Communication 


Progress Made in Restoration of Rail- 
ways.—Partial restoration of regular 
railroad communications in Greece, de- 
stroyed by the withdrawal of German 
occupation troops in the fall of 1944, 
had been made by October 1, 1945. The 
Athens-Peloponnesus Railway Line 
(SPAP) was running a Diesel-powered 
rail car with trailer, having a capacity 
of about 150 passengers, between Athens 
and Loutraki across the canal from Cor- 
inth. 

Passengers destined for points beyond 
Corinth on the way to Patras cross over 
a pontoon bridge and continue their 
journey by bus operated by SPAP. 

Passengers for Tripolis-Kalamata 
poard another rail car at Corinth, which 
takes them to Achladocambos, about 15 
miles from Tripolis, and the trip is con- 
tinued by bus to Tripolis and points be- 
yond in the directions of Kalamata or 
Sparta and Gytheion. The Athens-Trip- 
olis trip requires about 7 hours while that 
of Athens-Kalamata and Athens-Gy- 
theion is 11'2 hours. 

A second rail car leaves Athens daily 
for Loutraki for points along the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast of the Gulf of Corinth 
as far as Derveni, midway between Cor- 
inth and Patras, and for Argos and Nau- 
plia. The trip from Corinth to Derveni 
is made by bus while that to Nauplia 
is made by a connecting rail-car service. 

A limited freight service was also made 
availale between Athens and Kalamaki, 
a point a short distance from the eastern 
end of the Corinth Canal. Thus Kala- 
maki has become the starting point for 
trucking UNRRA supplies into the Pe- 
loponnesus. The Patras-Kalamata rail- 
way line along the western coast of the 
Peloponnesus was expected to be opened 
for traffic before the end of October. 

Regular passenger and freight service 
was resumed by the Greek State Rail- 
ways (SEK), on October 1 between 
Salonika and Svilengrad (Bulgaria), the 
terminal point of the Eastern Macedo- 
nian Railways at the junction of the 
Greek, Turkish, and Bulgarian frontiers. 
At Svilengrad the Greek trains connect 
with rail service to and from Sofia and 
Istanbul. Local trains operate between 
Salonika and intermediate points, such 
as Serres, Drama, and Alexandroupolis, 
the time schedule between Salonika and 
Alexandroupolis being 16'2 hours. 

On the Athens-Salonika line only a 
daily service between Athens and Tatoi, 
15 miles northward, had been reestab- 
lished in October, but the various short 
stretches on this line were expected to be 
reopened to local traffic within a few 
months. This was true also of the Salo- 
nika-Gevgeli and Salonika-Florina lines. 


Guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Petroleum Products: Rationing Re- 
strictions Removed; Priority Powers 
Continued —Guatemalan restrictions on 
the sale of gasoline, kerosene, oil, Diesel 
oil, and other petroleum derivatives, es- 
tablished as a wartime measure, have 
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Association. 


materials and labor. 








Sweden’s Planned Investments in Public Works: Large Shelf 
of Projects Ready for Use in Emergency 


Sweden, whose policy of “spending one’s way out of the depression” at- 
tracted attention in the 1930s, has a well-assorted shelf of public works ready 
for immediate use in any future emergency. The extent of the projects 
already fully prepared was recently revealed by the Minister of Communica- 
tions, John Ericsson, in a speech at the yearly meeting of the Savings Banks 


Public effort is being directed toward maintaining employment at a high 
and steady level, and to this end suitable measures are being taken to influ- 
ence exports, investment, and consumption, Mr. Ericsson said, adding that if 
for instance tendencies toward reduced employment in private business should 
appear, public measures should be taken to offset them. This is what lies 
behind the Government’s decision to plan an investment reserve, which could 
be used in time of need to provide employment. 

For this purpose a catalog has been made up of public-works projects which 
will in any case be carried out during the next few years. It should be em- 
phasized, Mr. Ericsson said, that the works included in the investment plan 
will be carried out even if there is no unemployment, provided labor and 
materials can be made available for them. He pointed to the fact that not 
more of the schemes in the investment plan had already been set going as the 
best proof that investment activity in general had used up all the available 


A weakness of previous Swedish anti-depression policy, Mr. Ericsson de- 
clared, had been that the detailed planning had not been carried sufficiently 
far to enable desirable projects to be executed without delay. In order to 
eliminate this weakness, funds have been allocated for advance planning of 
public works in detail. The Labor Market Commission has already paid out 
1,400,000 crowns as Government aid in the planning of municipal and private 
investment projects. Detailed planning of Government projects included 
in the investment reserve so far carried out provides a shelf of public works 
with a total cost of 400,000,000 crowns ($100,000,000) . 

















been removed by a Presidential order of 
October 31, published in the Diario de 
Centro America of November 7, and ef- 
fective November 1, 1945. This measure, 
taken as a result of the removal of re- 
strictions by the United States on the ex- 
portation of petroleum products, abro- 
gates all Guatemalan decrees contrary 
to it. 

The Guatemalan President is em- 
powered, however, to order priorities of 
supply of gasoline and other petroleum 
derivatives in favor of official institutions 
or of national interest, and to establish 
appropriate contrcois, regulations, and 
supervision, in accordance with Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 189, dated November 10, 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of November 17, 1945, and effective 
therewith. This latter decree repeals the 
Executive decree of September 12, 1941, 
by which a National Petroleum Com- 
mittee was created. 

|For announcement of decree of Septem- 
ber 12, 1941, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 18, 1941.] 


Madagascar 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Consumption Taxes on Specified Prod- 
ucts Considerably Increased.—The con- 
sumption taxes in Madagascar on im- 
ported and domestic sugar, chocolate, 
fixed pure oils, certain wines, alcohols, 
liqueurs, sodium chloride, and wares of 
precious metals were considerably in- 
creased, effective July 1, 1945, by an or- 
der of June 25, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on June 30. 


The new rates in francs are as follows 
(former rates in parentheses): 

Sugar, per net kilogram: Raw, in pow- 
der, 1.40 (0.65); refined and agglomer- 
ated, including candy sugar, 2.40 (1.50); 

Chocolate, per demigross kilogram, 2.30 
(0.80) ; 

Fixed oils, pure (other than those in- 
tended after denaturing for industrial 
uses, that is, for carburation, lubrication, 
oiling of textile fibers, and the like), per 
demigross kilogram, 0.90 (0.50) ;: 

Wines, other than liqueur wines and 
the like, made from grapes, per bottle, 
according to size: (1) Sparkling wines: 
champagne, 9 (6) and 4.50 (3); other 
than champagne, 4.50 (3) and 2.30 
(1.50); (2) wines, other than sparkling, 
1.80 (1.50), 0.90 (0.75), and 0.45 (0.30); 

Liqueur wines, mistelles or wines cut 
with alcohol, and vermouths, made from 
grapes; juice or musts of fruits or ber- 
ries not elsewhere specified; beverages 
made from raisins, figs, dates, and the 
like; and all other unspecified beverages 
(other than fermented juices of fresh 
fruits, ‘“betsabetsa,” and fermented juice 
of the coconut tree), per liter of pure 
alcohol, 75 (30); 

Brandy and other alcohols, and li- 
queurs, per liter of pure alcohol, 75 (30); 

Sodium chloride, per net kilogram, 
0.60 (0.30); and 

Jewelry and wares of precious metals, 
per gram: Of gold or platinum, 12.50 
(2.50): of silver or silver gilt, 1.25 (0.25). 

Meat Committee Established.—A Meat 
Committee was established in Madagas- 
car by an order of May 3, 1945, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
June 9. 
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This committee was charged with the 
study of all problems relative to the 
raising of livestock, its development, the 
preparation of and trade in meats, and 
the importation and allotment of the ma- 
terials and products necessary for these 
industries. 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Appropriation for Work on Docks.— 
The Mexican Government will spend 
$50,000,000 on the completion of the dry- 
dock of Veracruz and for the construc- 
tion of harbor works at Alvaro Obregon, 
Tabasco, according to the foreign press. 
In addition, work will be done on the 
dockyards and piers at Acapulco, Guer- 
rero, Manzanillo, Colima, Mazatlan, and 
Sinaloa, the report stated. 


Panama 


Transport and Com munication 


Budget for Road Construction.—The 
road-construction budget of the Repub- 
lic of Panama for the current fiscal year 
ending June 1946 totals $2,137,350, it was 
stated in the Panamanian press. Of this 
amount, $1,425,000 will be allotted to na- 
tional highways and the remaining $712,- 
350 to the construction of side roads con- 
necting with these highways. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Livestock: Export Controls and Duty 
Established.—Exports Of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and pigs were made subject to a 
prior authorization by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Paraguay, according to 
Decree Law No. 10,788 of November 9, 
1945. The Ministry of Agriculture is to 
authorize the export of livestock if it does 
not adversely affect the supply for 
domestic consumption. 

A duty of 8 guaranies per head of cat- 
tle and horses and 3 guaranies for each 
pig or sheep in addition to the charges 
and taxes on sale of cattle must be paid 
by the exporter. 

|For previous export restrictions on cattle 
see COMMERCE Reports of April 20, 1940.| 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Construction of a Swiss- 
French Airport—The building of a 
Swiss-French airport at Blotzheim, Al- 
sace, France, was reported in late Octo- 
ber to have received the approval of the 
Executive Council of the Canton of Basel- 
stadt but to be awaiting the approval of 
the Swiss Federal Council and the French 
Government. 

The airport as planned will be capable 
of handling not only Swiss interurban 
but also international and interconti- 
nental air traffic. It is to be connected 


with Basel by a fenced-in automobile 
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road which will be regarded as territory 
subject to Swiss customs regulations, 
thus avoiding the necessity of passport 
and customs formalities for Swiss using 
the airport for interurban travel. 

The airport will have an area of 243 
hectares and be equipped with three run- 
ways measuring 2,000 by 300 meters; 
1,800 by 300; and 2,400 by 400 meters. 
The three runways will cross in the cen- 
ter of the airport at an angle of 60°. 
Lanes of 1,800 by 45; 1,600 by 45; and 
2,200 by 60 meters, respectively, will be 
hard surfaced on the three runways. As 
the average snowbed amounts to no more 
than 23 centimeters and can be cleared 
by snow ploughs, the airport can be kept 
open throughout the year. 

The airport is to be operated by an 
international company to be founded by 
the Cantons of Baselstadt and Baselland, 
the Swiss Federal Government, the mu- 
nicipal government of Mulhouse, and the 
French Government. It will have a Swiss 
and a French customhouse. 

The total cost is estimated at 24,000,- 
000 francs (Swiss), of which 19,000,000 
francs will be for ground work and the 
balance for buildings and _ technical 
equipment. The purchase of the neces- 
sary land area will require an additional 
4.000.000 francs (Swiss) which is to be 
borne separately by the French Govern- 
ment. Construction work is to be dis- 
tributed between Swiss and French firms. 
It is expected that the main runway 














| Immigration Plans Discussed 
| by Australian Premiers | 
| 
| 


When Prime Minister Joseph B 
Chiefly, of Australia, met State | 
Premiers in conference recently at | 
Canberra and outlined to them the | 

| Federal Government’s ideas on | 
| immigration, he explained the basis 
| of the immediate plans—to have 
| the first immigrants nominated by 
| friends and relatives already in 
| Australia. Reason for this is that 
| the current housing shortage in 
Australia is so acute that entry of 
immigrants is being limited tem- 
porarily to those for whom accom- 
modation can be _ provided by 
friends or relatives. The Premiers 
approved three steps as a prelim- 
inary to resumption of postwar im- 
migration on a large scale. They 
are: 
1. An agreement that the Aus- | 
tralian delegates to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office meeting should 
spend several weeks after the con- 
| ference investigating immigration 
| possibilities for preparation of a re- 
port to the Commonwealth Gov- | 
ernment; 
2. A decision that State and | 
Commonwealth officers should con- 
fer shortly for a technical examina- 
tion of immigration problems; and 
3. An agreement that the officers’ 
conference should be followed by a 
ministerial conference on immigra- 
tion to define future policy. 
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could be completed within 1 year but 
that the completion of the entire airport 
will require a considerably longer period 
Construction of the airport is to be 
carried out with an extensive use of 
modern machine methods, and it is be. 
lieved that descriptive material of Amer. 
ican methods of airport construction anq 
of American machinery and equipment 
would meet with considerable interest. 
New Air Line From Geneva to Lon. 
don.—Swissair was to inaugurate a new 
direct air line from Geneva to London 
on November 6, 1945, according to the 
Swiss press, with twice-weekly service. 


U.S. & 


Transport and Communication 


Navigation on Kura River.—With the 
completion of the new Mingechaur hy- 
droelectric project, the water level in 
the Kura River (Azerbaidzhan) is ex. 
pected to rise 1 meter, and the river wil] 
be navigable all the year round from 
Baku to the border of Georgia, accord- 
ing to the Soviet press. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treat- 
ment for Imports of Swiss Goods Re- 
affirmed.—Merchandise imported into 
Uruguay from Switzerland will receive 
as favorable customs tariff treatment as 
goods imported from the United States 
under the trade agreement between the 
United States and Uruguay, according 
to a Uruguayan resolution dated Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of November 24, 1945 

This resolution was issued in accord- 
ance with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause of the commercial 
agreement between Uruguay and Swit- 
zerland signed on March 4, 1938. 


|For announcement of the terms of the 
Uruguayan-Switzerland commercial agree- 
ment of March 4, 1938, see COMMERCE RE- 
PORTS Of April 30, 1938; for announcement of 
its approval by the Uruguayan Senate on 
October 9 1941 see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 22, 1941 


Oats and Corn: Import Duty and Sur- 
tar Exemption Period Again Er- 
tended.—The time limit set for the duty- 
free and surtax-free importation into 
Uruguay of oats and corn by a decree 
of June 26, 1945, has been extended from 
October 15, 1945, until November 30, 1945, 
for oats, and December 31, 1945, for 
corn, according to a decree dated No- 
vember 13, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 19, 1945. 

The reexportation of the containers 
used to import the above products into 
Uruguay has been authorized by this 
decree 

[For announcement of decree of June 26, 
1945, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Au- 
gust 18, 1945.| 


Jerked Beef: Additional Exports Au- 
thorized.—All jerked beef produced by 
certain specified companies over and 
above the quantity set aside to fill the 
export quota to Cuba established by de- 
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cree dated September 25, 1945, has been 
authorized exportation | from Uruguay 
to any country, according to a decree 
dated October 30, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 7, 1945. 

All firms contracting to sell jerked 
beef abroad must register with the Of- 
fice of Livestock. 

| For announcement of decree of August 
25, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 24, 1945. | 


Sheep: New Temporary Export Quotas 
Established.—New export quotas of 
950,000 wethers and 50,000 full-grown 
ewes, to be in force until December 31, 
1945, and January 31, 1946, respectively, 
have been established in Uruguay, ac- 
cording to a decree dated October 30, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial ot 
November 8, 1945. These quotas are over 
and above those established by decrees 
of June 27, and September 11, 1945. 

Sheep exports are still subject to the 
requirement established in a decree of 
of March 7, 1945, that the animals be 
clipped within 6 months prior to ex- 
portation. 

{For announcements of decrees of March 
7. June 27, and September 11, 1945, see For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, August 
4, and November 24, 1945.] 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Domestic and International Air-Line 
Activities —A State Shipping Enterprise 
was established in Yugoslavia by gov- 
ernmental decree in July 1945 for the 
purpose of transporting goods by land, 
water, and air routes. A capital of 15,- 
000,000 dinars was given the enterprise 
which was placed under the Minister of 
Commerce and Supply. Authority to de- 
cide when the enterprise would cease to 
function was also delegated to that or- 
ganization. Although the decree sug- 
gested that the enterprise might make 
agreements in which private transport 
and shipping companies could partici- 
pate, it is possible that by the beginning 
of the next flying season (May 1946), 
civil air transport may be transferred to 
either the Ministry of Commerce and 
Supply or the Ministry of Communica- 
tions. During the 1945 flying season, 
May-October, only official passengers 
and cargo were carried. 

In September 1945 the Government 
obtained 13 planes of Russian and Ger- 
man production and hoped to procure 7 
of French make. Its planes are manned 
by 10 pilots and 15 second pilots. It is 
planned to send 20 to 25 air crew per- 
sonnel to take air conversion courses for 
transport planes in Russia. Planes now 
at the disposal of the Government, how- 
ever, are sufficient for present traffic and 
other conditions. 

-Yugoslavia’s over-all postwar plan for 
alr transportation calls for 20 domestic 
and at least 12 international routes. 
Tentative proposals were made in 1944 
hy various foreign lines to operate routes 
through Yugoslavia. 

The proposed domestic routes include: 
Belgrade-Zagreb: Belgrade-Borova-Za- 
Sreb; Belgrade-Zagreb-Ljubljana: Bel- 
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grade-Zagreb-Trieste; Zagreb-Ljublj- 
ana;; Sarajevo-Belgrade; Belgrade-Du- 
brovnik; Dubrovnik-Sarajevo-Belgrade; 
Zagreb-Split; Dubrovnik-Split-Zagreb; 
Split - Sarajevo - Belgrade; Split - Bel- 
grade; Belgrade-Podgorica; Belgrade- 
Podgorica - Bar; Podgorica - Bar; Bel- 
grade-Nish-Skoplje; Belgrade-Skoplije; 
Belgrade - Zadar; and Zagreb - Zadar. 
Flight schedules would vary from three 
to six times weekly. 

The chief international routes pro- 
posed for Yugoslav aircraft include: 
Prague (Czechoslovakia) -Vienna (Aus- 
tria) -Zagreb-Split-Dubrovnik; Zagreb- 
Vienna; Belgrade - Zagreb - Vienna- 
Prague; Belgrade-Budapest (Hungary) ; 
Belgrade-Split-Rome (Italy); Belgrade- 
Skoplje-Salonika (Greece); Belgrade- 
Salonika-Athens (Greece); Belgrade- 
Salonika - Athens-Cairo (Egypt); Bel- 
grade-Sofia (Bulgaria); Belgrade-Sofia- 
Istanbul (Turkey); Belgrade-Bucharest 
(Rumania) -Odessa (U. S. S. R.); and 
Belgrade - Podgorica - Tirana (Albania). 
Flights would vary from once to three 
times weekly. 

The main routes proposed by foreign 
air lines were from Belgrade to London, 
Moscow, Marseilles, Istanbul, Warsaw, 
Rome, Berlin and Cairo, with each route 
including intermediate stations. 

The program for development of na- 
tional and international air transport in 
Yugoslavia is apparently based on the 
record of Aeroput A. D. (in which pre- 
war civil aviation activities were cen- 
tered) in peak years beginning with 1935, 
and that of the foreign air lines. 

During the period 1935-40, Aeroput’s 
domestic yearly operations. increased 
from 4,000 to 16,000 passengers; 11,000 to 
53,000 kilograms of cargo; 2,000 to 12,000 











Oslo’s Housing Shortage: 
Houseboats May Help 


Oslo (Norway) housing head- 
quarters have announced that no 
stone will be left unturned to pro- 
vide shelter for Norwegians this 
winter, says the Norwegian Infor- 
mation Service. Mr. © Johan 
Schwingel of the Settlement Office 
reports that, although 1,700 apart- 
ments and hundreds of rooms req- 
uisitioned by the Nazis have been 
returned to their rightful owners, 
the problem is still far from solved. 
His office has been forced to requi- 
sition 260 apartments and 700 sin- 
gle rooms. 

But these, together with 80 
apartments and 300 single rooms 
which have been voluntarily offered 
for the housing of former prison- 
ers, refugees, and “‘bombed-outs,” 
come nowhere near satisfying the 
demand. 

More than 2,200 Osloites are 
still in such dire need of shelter 
that housing representatives have 
been sent to Sweden to investigate 
large hulled ships which may be 
turned into houseboats with a min- 
imum of delay. 
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D. A. Kearns-Preston (‘‘India’s Preoc- 
cupations Under Postwar Impacts”) .— 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
21, 1945. 


Paul Wiers (“Importance of Import- 
ing”).—See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 24, 1945. 


Sidney Wolcott (“China’s Handicrafts: 
They May Play an Important Part in the 
Country’s Postwar Exports”) .—See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14, 1945. 





kilograms of mail; 283,000 to 725,000 
kilometers flown; 1,850 to 3,410 flights; 
and 1,823,000 to 2,815,000 hours flown 
(the last figure is for 1939, as 1940 data 
are not available). The government 
subsidy increased from 8,495 dinars in 
1935 to 18,650 dinars in 1940. 

Civil air traffic over Yugoslavia by for- 
eign lines in 1940 totaled 675,028 kilo- 
meters On 2,293 flights, while Aeroput 
made 358 flights covering 675,213 kilo- 
meters in foreign territories in that year. 
The foreign lines participating in the 
1940 traffic over Yugoslavia were 
Deutsche Luft Hansa; Malert (Hunga- 
rian); Ala Littotia (Italian) ; Avio Linee 
Italiane (Italian); and Lares (Rouma- 
nian). Air France, K. L. M., Lot, and 
Czechoslovak lines had _ discontinued 
flights to Yugoslavia in 1939-40. 

To reach Aeroput’s 1939-40 perform- 
ance will require considerable expendi- 
ture of money, work, and several years’ 
time. While Yugoslavia’s airports are 
capable of handling interstate, trans- 
continental, and even transoceanic 
traffic, all need modern beacons, meteor- 
ological equipment, radio transmitters, 
blind approach systems, and signal sys- 
tems. Such facilities set up by the mili- 
tary are inadequate for normal civil air 
traffic. 

The three principal runways at Bel- 
grade, Zagreb, and Skoplje have surfaced 
runways of 1,100 meters in length and 
80 meters in width, accommodating air- 
craft of 27,000 kilograms in gross weight. 

Present plans call for the construc- 
tion of several new airports as soon as 
possible. A project on file would com- 
pletely install and equip 10 airports for 
civilian air traffic at Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Ljubijana, Borovo, Split, Dubrovnik, 
Podgorica, Sarajevo, Skoplje, and Nish. 
The entire project is expected to be com- 
pleted within 6 years. 

Aeroput A. D., which was organized 
in 1927 under a contract with the Yugo- 
slav Government, ceased to exist for all 
practical purposes on April 6, 1941, ow- 
ing to war conditions. As of that date 
this company owned and operated 12 
passenger and cargo transport planes 
which flew in an area of 3,876 kilometers 
over Yugoslav territory in 10 air-line 
routes, and 980 kilometers over foreign 
territories in 5 routes. 
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News by COMMODITIES | 


Automotive 
Products 


MAKESHIFT BUSSES IN SERVICE IN 
VENEZUELA 


To relieve the acute need for busses in 
Venezuela, pending receipt of the rela- 
tively large number that are expected 
from the United States, a makeshift type 
of bus has been put into service. 

Truck chassis are being converted, as 
they are received, into temporary busses 
by the installation of bench seats on 
wooden platform bodies which are cov- 
ered with tarpaulin as a protection from 
the frequent tropical showers. The con- 
struction of the conventional type of bus 
body will be rushed as the bus chassis are 
received, and when these go into service 
the temporary truck-busses will be used 
as trucks. 

Priorities for the new busses and trucks 
provide that the busses will go first to 
licensed bus operators in localities where 
the transportation problem is most acute; 
truck operators to receive the first pri- 
orities will be those engaged in moving 
meat and milk products, followed by 
those transporting construction ma- 
terials. 


Chemicals 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION OF OSSEIN AND 
GELATIN 


Principally because of the coal short- 
age, Belgian ossein and gelatin produc- 
tion continues low and is not sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements. Before the 
war, exports of ossein amounted to about 
8,000 metric tons annually. 

Three shipments of bones have been 
received, so that raw materials are avail- 
able, and plants are ready to start oper- 
ating when coal can be obtained. It is 
uncertain when the industry will be able 
to recommence large-scale production, 
but it is possible that coal may be in bet- 
ter supply in the spring when it will not 
have to be distributed to homes. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and 
allied products during the first 10 
months of 1945 increased substantially 
in value over those of the corresponding 
period of 1944, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Comparable 
totals are shown as $99,328,000 and 
$82,417,000 ‘Canadian currency). 

Exports of inorganic chemicals de- 
clined from $12,089,000 in the first 10 
months of 1944 to $11,077,000 in the like 
period of 1945. In this group, the value 
of exports of calcium compounds 
dropped from $5,029,000 in the period 
January—October 1944 to $3,229,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1945. Ex- 
ports of soda products increased to $4,- 


785,000 from $3,193,000 in the first 10 
months of 1944. 

Exports of explosives, although de- 
Clining in value in October 1945 from 
those of October 1944, more than dou- 
bled in value in the 10-month period, 
advancing from $13,681,000 in the pe- 
riod January—October 1944 to $29,166,000 
in the like period of 1945. 


PLANTS ON SAKHALIN ISLAND MANUFACTUR- 
ING METHANOL, ACETONE, AND ACETIC 
AcID 


The southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin possesses several important in- 
dustries, according to the foreign press 
In addition to sawmills and rayon and 
paper factories, the region is reported 
to have a number of plants manufac- 
turing methanol, acetone, and acetic 
acid. 

A considerable part of the fish catch 
in this area is used for fertilizer mate- 
rial. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR DERIVATIVES, 
U. K. 


If the necessary coal can be obtained, 
British production of coal-tar derivatives 
and coke-oven byproducts is expected to 
increase, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. The iron and steel indus- 





Brazil’s Cotton-Textile 
Exports Rise 


Though exports of Brazilian cot- 
ton textiles to the United States 
have been temporarily suspended 
| by mutual agreement in order to 
Supply Brazil’s domestic needs as 
well as the urgent wants of non- 
cotton-producing countries, Bra- 
zilian exports of such goods for the 
first 8 months of 1945 registered a 
| rise of nearly 18 percent over the 

same months of the preceding year, 

says the Brazilian Government 

Trade Bureau. Shipments abroad 

amounted to 15,351 tons, as com- 

pared with 13,082 tons during the 
| first 8 months of 1944. 
Corresponding values of such 
| shipments rose from 637,442,000 
cruzeiros ($31,872,100) to 864,602,- 
000 cruzeiros ($43,230,100), a gain 
| of 35 percent in value. 

Largest purchaser in Latin Amer- 
ica of Brazilian cotton textiles was 
| Argentina, which bought 4,434 tons, 
| 


valued at 272,789,000 cruzeiros 
($13,639,450), or almost one-third 
of the total export volume and 
value. On the other hand, sales to 
South Africa declined in value from | 
350,698,000 cruzeiros ($17,534,900) | 
to 91,642,000 cruzeiros ($4,582,100) , 
a drop of almost 74 percent. 

















try’s modernization program calls for 
the building of a number of new coking 
installations, with special attention to 
byproduct recovery and treatment, and 
several coal and coking companies are 
engaged in improvement and expansion 
projects. 

Coal shortages have prevented some 
companies from increasing production. 
One firm reports that 17 of its 59 new or 
reconstructed ovens cannot be put into 
operation because of the lack of coal. 
while another large concern states that 
it cannot obtain as much coal as it can 
process and that during the war it could 
have distilled 2,000,000 tons more if it 
had been available. This second com- 
pany has been particularly interested in 
the development of finished products de- 
signed to meet specific needs and plans 
to spend up to £100,000 in this work. 
Products included in its low-tempera- 
ture carbonization program include a 
solvent for synthetic rubber, a materia] 
for use in reclaiming rubber, an alterna- 
tive for bitumen in the manufacture of 
linoleum, bonding material for colored 
mastic floors, bitumen for road surfac- 
ing, creosote for preserving wood, and 
substantial amounts of high-boiling tar 
acids 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INDIA PREPARING To REGULATE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY SERVICES 

An advisory board has been created in 
India to regulate the finances of electric 
utilities with a view to establishing rates 
that are fair both to the consumer and 
to the companies. Examination will be 
made of a code of rules and regulations 
that have been drawn up by the Labor 
Department to standardize rates, profits, 
and reserves of India’s electric supply 
services 


HYDROGEN USED IN GENERATOR CONSTRUC- 
TION, U.S.S.R 


Hydrogen is being used instead of air 
as a cooling agent in the generators un- 
der construction in the Electrosila plant 
in Leningrad. The Soviet press reports 
that this substitution will result in a 20- 
percent saving of building materials and 
a doubling of the productivity of the 
machine. This plant is manufacturing 
generators for the wrecked Dnieper dam. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop PROCESSING, U. S. S. R. 
The “Smychka” food canning plant in 
Rostov-on-the-Don, in the Soviet Union, 
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js processing a greater assortment of 
products than before the war and is ex- 

cted to surpass its prewar output in 
1946. This factory has been reconverted 
from war production to the canning of 
fruit, vegetables, fish, and meat. It is 
supplied with fruit and vegetables by five 
State and 50 collective farms and oper- 
ates the year round. 


Coffee and Cacao 
Cacao MARKET, BAIA, BRAZIL 


The Cocoa Institute of Baia reports 
that the intermediate cacao crop, which 
runs from May to September, has been 
estimated at 700,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. The total crop is estimated at be- 
tween 1,700,000 and 1,750,000 bags. 

Exports of cacao beans from the ports 
of Baia (Salvador) and Ilheus during 
September 1945 totaled 154,650 bags, as 
compared with 72,333 bags in September 
1944. 

Stocks of cacao in Baia at the end of 
September 1945 amounted to 275,305 
bags, as against 206,963 bags at the end 
of September 1944. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA 


Exports of coffee from Colombia: in the 
1944-45 quota year ended September 30, 
1945, totaled 5,185,517 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) 
valued at $101,274,519, as compared with 
4,827,087 sacks in the 1943-44 quota year. 

The United States purchased 4,931,551 


sacks of the 1944-45 shipments. Other 
important purchasers were Canada 
(149,591 sacks), Sweden (49,611), Switz- 


erland (20,084), Chile (10,025), 
guay (10,473). 


and Uru- 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


During September, the last month of 
the official coffee shipping season 1,906 
bags of 60 kilograms each were shipped 
from Nicaragua, making a total of 
192,681 bags for the crop year, or a de- 
crease of 13.7 percent compared with 
exports in 1943—44 of 223,370 bags. Rea- 
sons for the decrease are claimed by cof- 
fee growers to be unfavorable weather 
conditions, aging plantations, and un- 
skilled labor 

On September 30, 1945, there were 
6319 bags in Corinto for shipment as 
compared with only 666 bags on Septem- 
ber 30, 1944. This situation, however, is 
consistent in that shipments during the 
last few months of the 1944—45 season 
were heavier than in the corresponding 
months of the 1943-44 season. Trans- 
portation difficulties delayed the move- 
ment to port in some instances, espe- 
cially in the Matagalpa area, and other 
growers withheld shipments in the hope 
of receiving higher prices 

Nicaraguan coffee growers have indi- 
cated that a slightly better crop can be 
expected this season, as compared with 
1944-45; estimates vary from 225,000 to 
250,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. Crops 
of high-quality coffee from the Mata- 
galpa-Jinotega district are expected to 
be somewhat increased and conditions 
in the Los Peublos-Los Cuchillos district 
south of Managua indicate an even bet- 
ter production although this coffee is not 
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Bulldozer Invades Norway 


The war-discovered “bulldozer,” 
whose exploits U. S. Army Engi- 
neers describein tones of reverence, 
is pushing its way toward new con- 
quests in Norway. Last fall several 
of these machines cleared experi- 
mental tracts in the Aarnes district 
with such success: that the Norwe- 
gian Agricultural Ministry is con- 
templating the clearing of 1,750 
acres of rough, unbroken country 
in the vicinity of Torpa, says the 
Norwegian Information Service. 

This clearing of stumps and 
stones from as many as 2 acres per 
day per machine is revolutionizing 
the “pioneering” of new districts in 
Norway and will call for a sharp 
revision of the premiums once 
awarded to farmers for clearing 
new areas. 




















of as high quality as that of the northern 
districts. 


Dairy Products 
AUSTRALIAN DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Australia’s milk production goal for 
1945-46 is 1,150,000,000 gallons, as com- 
pared with approximately 970,000,000 
gallons in 1944-45. This is, however, 
below normal prewar levels. 

Conditions in Queensland and New 
South Wales, which together with Vic- 
toria produce about 90 percent of the 
total output of Australian dairy products, 
in the first quarter of 1945-46 were better 
than in the like period of 1944—45. 

Production of butter in 1944-45 was ap- 
proximately 143,123 tons. This was a de- 
crease of 14,375 tons, or approximately 
9.1 percent, from output in 1943-44 and 
46.269 tons, or 24.4 percent, less than 
average annual production in the 5 years 
ended June 1943. 

If the season develops favorably and 
increased output of dairy products is 
achieved, exports of butter probably will 
be much greater in 1945-46 than in pre- 
vious years. With the demobilization of 
the services, part of the supplies formerly 
required for them will be diverted to the 
United Kingdom. 

Exports of butter and butter fat in 
1944-45 totaled 41,895 tons, approxi- 
mately 5,500 tons lower than in 1943-44 
and a little more than one third of ex- 
ports in 1939-40. The principal destina- 
tion of exports was the United Kingdom, 
that country receiving 36,900 tons, or 88.1 
percent, of total exports. This was the 
same proportion of total exports as in 
1943-44. Because of lowered production 
and increased service requirements, the 
quantity shipped to the United Kingdom 
in 1944-45 was only about one third of 
that exported in 1939-40. 

Cheese production in Australia in 1944- 
45 was approximately 34,589 tons. This 
output was slightly less than in the 2 
preceding seasons but well above that of 
all years preceding 1942-43. 

Although Australian cheese produc- 
tion has increased considerably during 
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the war years, much of it has been proc- 
essed and tinned for use by the services. 
In prewar years and 1939-40 about 95 
percent of total exports was made to the 
United Kingdom, but during later war 
years the main proportion of Australia’s 
exportable surplus was sent to other 
countries, largely because of the neces- 
sity of provisioning the armed forces. 
Total exports of cheese amounted to 
15,217 tons in 1944-45, as compared with 
14,721 tons in 1943-44. Of the 194445 
exports, only 2,311 tons (15.1 percent) 
were sent to the United Kingdom. 
Greatly increased exports of cheese have 
been made to India in recent years, in 
1944-45, 4,843 tons, or 24 percent of total 
exports, being shipped to that desti- 
nation. 

Estimated output of preserved milk 
products (condensed, concentrated, and 
powdered milk, and infants’ and inva- 
lids’ food) in 1944—-45 was 67,957 tons, 
which was 3,772 tons below that in 1943- 
44 but about 133 percent greater than in 
1938-39. Exports of preserved milk 
have increased considerably during the 
war years but because of increased de- 
mands in Australia, in 1943-44 and 1944— 
45 exports were below the level of the 
3 preceding years when greatly increased 
quantities were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, India, and to the services in 
various theaters of war and, until the 
entry of Japan into the war, to British 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S DAIRY INDUSTRY 


British Guiana is largely dependent 
upon imports of dried, evaporated, and 
condensed milk, because the volume of 
fluid milk produced locally is far from 
adequate. There is a small production 
of butter and cheese, but the supply is 
irregular. During the first 6 months of 
1945 British Guiana imported 133,449 
pounds of butter valued at $64,590 (Brit- 
ish Guiana currency) and 98,270 pounds 
of cheese valued at $38,216. During the 
first half of 1944, 494,439 pounds of but- 
ter and 200,768 pounds of cheese were 
imported. No casein, or dried, evapo- 
rated, or condensed milk is produced do- 
mestically. 

Since the war, marketing of fluid milk 
has been under government control, with 
distribution chiefly through government 
milk depots and through street vendors 
permitted to sell milk in specified areas. 
Milk retailed through these channels is 
not pasteurized and consumers are re- 
quired to provide their own containers. 

There is one company in Georgetown 
elling pasteurized milk through a retail 
outlet where purchasers provide con- 
tainers and through a limited house-to- 
house service of bottled milk. Milk for 
this firm is provided under government 
control by small dairy farmers. 

The distances of grazing lands from 
important consumption centers, the lack 
of proper refrigeration, and the generally 
unsatisfactory climatic condition for 
livestock, have all contributed to retard- 
ing the development of animal hus- 
bandry inthe colony. Breeding stations 
established in the interior, surveys and 
research work, and experiments on the 
government stock farm, however, consti- 
tute efforts being made by the Govern- 
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ment to encourage the expansion of the 
livestock and dairy industries among 
small farmers. 


Costa RICAN IMPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


All the dairy products produced in 
Costa Rica are consumed locally. In 
addition, a substantial amount of dairy 
products is imported to supplement 
somewhat the inadequate supply. In re- 
cent years imports of condensed, evapo- 
rated, powdered, and malted milks have 
come almost entirely from the United 
States. The following table gives the 
quantity and value of these products im- 
ported in 1944: 


Costa Rican Imports of Dairy Products, 





y 
1944 
Commodity Quantity Value 

Milk Kilograms 

Condensed 144, 580 $4, 865 

Evaporated 22, 847 55, 970 

Malted 4. 326 2 939 

Powdered 187, 182 174, 906 
Butter 1, 211 779 
Cheese 32, 950 21, 815 





“CUBAN SUPPLIES OF Dairy PRODUCTS 


Cuba’s domestic supplies of fresh and 
canned milk, butter, and cheese are ex- 
pected to be much less than require- 
ments until well into 1946, although Sep- 
tember and October production indicated 
that the downward trend beginning in 
1941 had been halted, total 1945 produc- 
tion was from 30 to 40 percent lower 
than in 1941. 


A deficiency in fresh-milk supplies 


existed in urban areas in November and 
was expected to become progressively 
more serious until the next seasonal pro- 
duction rise in April 1946. 

The total production of canned milk 
is estimated at 563,311 cases, 


in 1945 


1920 
2 


compared with 705,257 cases in 1944 and 
the record of 1,282,621 cases in 1941. The 
drought in early 1945 and storm dam- 
ages in the later months of the year were 
responsible for the reduction. Despite 
inadequate production, a reserve stock 
of canned milk has been built up against 
the very low production expected in 
earty 1946. 

Cheese production is little affected by 
the milk shortage. This is the only dairy 
product free of ceiling prices, and pro- 
ducers are able to meet consumer de- 
mand fairly well. Butter production has 
been very low because manufacturers 
have difficulty meeting ceiling prices and 
are better able to make cheese 

During the first 6 months of 1946 there 
will be considerable Cuban demand for 
imports of canned milk, butter, and 
cheese. 


MILK PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Approximately 200,000,000 imperial 
gallons of milk ‘1 imperial gallon=10.25 
pounds of milk) are produced annually 
in the Union of South Africa. Of this 
total, about 70,000,000 imperial gallons 
are consumed as fresh milk, between 
10,000,000 and 14,000,000 imperial gal- 
lons go into condensed milk, and the re- 
mainder is used to make butter and 
cheese. Both exports and imports of 
dairy products have been small. 


Fruits and Nuts 


DEHYDRATION INDUSTRY PLANNED IN COSTA 
RICA 


A 10-year contract has been entered 
into between the Costa Rican Ministry 
of Agriculture and Industries and Ruben 
Hernandez Poveda, Costa Rican, as legal] 
representative of Manuel Saavedra Hur- 
tado, Nicaraguan, for the establishment 
within 6 months from that date of a plant 
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for dehydrating bananas, plantains 
citrus and other fruits produced in Costa 
Rica in commercial quantities, according 
to Official Gazette No. 242 of October 98 
1945. 
To facilitate the establishment of this 
new industry the Government of Costg 
Rica, under the terms of the contract, 
concedes to the contractor the privileges 
of duty-free entry of machinery, acces. 
sories, and supplies necessary to the 
functioning of the plant, exemption from 
export duties on the products produced 
by that plant, and further obligates itsejf 
during the term of the contract to main- 
tain present rates of duties on imports of 
commodities similar to those produced 
by the plant. In turn, the contractor is 
obliged to invest not less than 150,000 
colones ($26,737.50) in the installation 
of the plant and its accessories, 66 per- 
cent of which is to be expended for do- 
mestic labor and raw materials. The 
contractor further agrees to offer for sale 
within 3 months after termination of in. 
Stallation of the plant dehydrated prod. 
ucts of the type specified in quantities 
sufficient for local requirements at a price 
not in excess of and of a quality not in. 
ferior to similar imported products. 


FRENCH ALMOND PRODUCTION 


French commercial production of 
shelled almonds in 1945 is estimated at 
500 short tons, or only one-half the 1944 
estimated production. Between 300 and 
400 tons of unshelled almonds were also 
commercially available in 1945 

During the war years almond produc- 
tion in France was generally good, al- 
though there were several rather dry 
years. There was no severe frost damage 
in any season, but the 1943 crop was 
somewhat reduced by frost. French- 
grown almonds practically disappeared 
from commercial channels during the 
war. Thesmall size and scattered nature 
of the industry make it difficult to con- 
trol, and thus almonds became an at- 
tractive item for the black market. 

Estimates of French almond produc- 
tion, shelled and unshelled, for the years 
1934 to 1945 are shown in the accompany- 
ing table 


Estimates of Frenel {/mond 
1934 to 1955 


Production, 
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ALMOND PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Regulations controlling the price and 
distribution of almonds in French Mo- 
rocco have been rescinded and the nuts 
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are once more on the open market. The 
only restrictions placed on the almond 
dealer are that he declare his stock 
monthly and if the almonds are exported 
the merchandise must conform with the 
standards set down by the Protectorate. 

In the 1944-45 crop year, it is esti- 
mated that between 2,000 and 2,500 
metric tons of shelled sweet almonds 
were produced in French Morocco, that 
between 750 and 1,000 tons were bought 
for resale in the cities or abroad, and 
that only about 100 tons were actually 
exported. The’ tentative production 
forecast for the 1945-46 sweet almond 
crop is between 3,500 and 4,500 tons. Of 
this amount it is estimated that between 
2.000 and 2,500 tons will reach commer- 
cial channels and that between 1,500 and 
2000 tons of the commercial nuts will 
be available for export. 

Estimates place the 1945-46 produc- 
tion of shelled bitter almonds at double 
the 1944-45 production of about 750 tons. 
The amount of bitter almonds available 
for export, however, will be considerably 
reduced since they can be utilized locally 
for pressing into oil. One company 
alone can press 100 tons monthly. 


IRAQI DaTE Crop 


The large date crop which was antici- 
pated from the date groves in the Basra 
area of Iraq appears to have been af- 
fected by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions which delayed the ripening period 
and which retarded by several weeks 
the operations of date-packing stations. 
Early official estimates have been re- 
vised downward from 150,000 to approxi- 
mately 100,000 short tons, of which the 
following quantities are expected to be 
available for export: 28,000 short tons 
of Hallawee; 5,000 of Khadrawi; 40,000 
of Sayer; and 15,000 other varieties. 

The 1945 Basra date crop will be dis- 
posed of by Andrew Weir & Co., a British 
firm which was granted the monopoly 
for the exportation of dates under the 
terms of the agreement extended by the 
Iraqui Minister of Economics in June 
1944. The agreement is due to expire 
in August 1947. Under the terms of the 
agreement Andrew Weir & Co. was to 
buy the entire Basra date crop at the 
rate of 50 Iraqui dinars ($202.12) per 
kara of 2,794 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) for Hallawee and Khad- 
rawi, and at 40 Iraqui dinars ($161.70) 
per the same unit for Sayer and Zahdi 
dates. 

There has been a heavy demand for 
dates packed in baskets ‘Sayer and 
other varieties) and 18,000 short tons so 
far are reported to have been sold in 
India, Saudi Arabia, and Persian Gulf 
ports. Of the balance of 70,000 short 
tons, 10,000 short tons in baskets will go 
to the United Kingdom. The remaining 
60,000 short tons are to be exported in 
boxes, provided the shortage of boxboard 
Is overcome. The United States is des- 
tined to receive 17,500 short tons of the 
boxed dates and the remaining 42,500 
Short tons will be distributed in accord- 
ance with instructions from the British 
Ministry of Food. 

It is estimated that annual boxboard 
requirements for the export of dates is 
about 2,000,000 boxes. At the end of 





September there was reported to be only 
enough boxboard for 1,200,000 cases. 
Hoops made locally from discarded gas- 
oline cans have been used to brace the 
boxes pending the arrival of steel hoops 
from England. Stocks of nails and wax 
paper were reported to be sufficient to 
meet local requirements for the season. 


Grains and Products 
IRANIAN RICE SITUATION 


Rice production in Iran for 1945-46 
(March 21, 1945, to March 20, 1946) is 
Officially estimated at 275,000 metric 
tons of all varieties, as compared with 
250,000 tons in 1944—45, 

The following table shows unofficial 
figures on rice consumption in Iran in 
1944-45 and estimated consumption for 
1945-46: 

Rice 


Consumption in Tran, 1944-45, and 
UJ 
‘ 


Estimate for 1945-46 


{In metric tons} 





Iranian year | Iranian year 
Item 1323 1324 
(1944-45 (1945-46 


Carry-over 10, 000 25, 000 
Domestic crop 250, O00 275, 000 

Total supply 260, 000 300, 000 
Seed 10, 000 12, 000 
Export 23, 000 38, 000 
Domestic consumption 202, 000 210, 000 

Total consumption 235, 000 20, 000 
Carry-over 25, 000 40, 000 





Estimated 


In 1944-45 about 2,045 tons of rice 
were imported and 22,877 tons exported. 
The Soviet Union obtained 22,875 tons of 
the rice exported. 

The Ministry of Agriculture recently 
granted a general license for the expor- 
tation of 10,000 metric tons of rice 
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pected that most of these 10,000 tons will 
be sent to France and Central Europe. 

On November 1, 1945, unofficial esti- 
mates placed stocks of all varieties of 
rice at approximately 250,000 tons. 

Inasmuch as rice is one of the main 
staples of the Iranian diet, there is a 
brisk market for the better qualities of 
domestic rice. Dombi Siyah rice is re- 
garded as the best variety and conse- 
quently commands a premium price at 
all times. 

Government-fixed prices for the vari- 
ous qualities of rice are as follows: 


Government-Fixed Prices for Iranian Rice 


{In rials] 





Approximate price per 
pound 





, , Price per 
Variety of rice Rt eda ' 
Official Free mar- 
rate ? ket rate 
Dombi Siyah 13.0 $0. 185 $0. 102 
Sadri: 
No. 1 8.5 . 121 . 067 
No. 2 7.0 099 . 055 
No. 3 6.5 (92 . 051 
Chambah 5.0 . 071 . 039 
Mindaneh. 2.5 . 035 . 02 
Kilogram=2.2046 pounds. 


? Official rate 32 rials to the dollar. _ 
Free market rate Nov. 18, 1945, 64 rials to the dollar. 


Prices on the free market are approximately 20 percent 
higher than at Government stores. 


GRAIN AND FEED SITUATION IN NORWAY 


Preliminary estimates of the area de- 
voted to grains and feed in Norway, and 
estimated production, are shown in the 
accompanying table, which was com- 
piled by the Norwegian Central Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The 1945 tonnage is estimated to be 
approximately 90 percent of the normal 
yield. Reduced production is attributed, 
in part to the summer drought in the 
southern part of the country and in 
part to lack of sufficient phosphate and 
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trea Planted to Grain in Norway and 
Estimated Production 








Gi Area planted Production 

Decare VJ ( 
W heat 477, 691 78, €03 
Ryt 26, 379 +, 979 
Barley 415, O75 81, 77¢ 
Oats 853, 275 167, 409 
Mixed grains 56, OTR 10, 837 
Peas 11, 447 1, 880 
Total 1, 839, 94 45, 484 

Oo ecare—approx ately one-fourth of an acre 


Norway does not export any grain or 
feed; the country has always imported 
bread and feed grains to supplement 
domestic production. 

As of October 1, 1945, stocks on hand 
amounted to 238,450 metric tons, which 
included the following: Wheat, 130,400; 
barley, 800: oats, 1,350; rye, 74,300; flour, 
26,500; and oilcake and meals, 5,000 
metric tons. Current production is not 
included in these amounts, imports hav- 
ing constituted practically the entire 
amount. 

Current prices being paid to farmers 
by the National Grain Monopoly are as 
follows: Wheat, 42 crowns (1 crown 
about 20 cents in U.S. currency) per 100 
kilograms. exclusive of sacks: rye, 38 
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crowns; barley, 35 crowns; and oats and 
mixed grains, 32 crowns. 
Official ceiling prices to retailers and 
bakers are as follows: 
Ceiling 
prices, in 
crowns 
per 100 
kilograms 
including 


Wheat flour sacks 
Of 73 percent extraction 38. 50 
Of 95 percent extraction 32. 00 

Rye flour 
Of 95 percent extraction 30. 00 
Of 73 percent extraction 34. 00 

Barley flour of 70 percent extraction 31.00 
Importations of grain, oilcake, and 


meals are expected to continue in fair 
volume since these items are considered 
essential to the nation’s recovery from 
the effects of war and enemy occupation. 


Meats and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPporTsS OF LAMB AND MUTTON 


The number of sheep and lambs on 
farms in Argentina on July 1, 1945, was 
estimated at 58,181,800 head. Since the 
estimate in 1942 was 50,902,430 head, 
sheep numbers increased approximately 
10 percent during the 3 years from 
1943-45. 

Marketings of sheep and lambs at the 











Building Equipment 


tion. 


construction methods. 

Sr. Alberto Arango, 
present, a member of the Senate: 
contractor. 


They are: 


| of Peru. 
Peru. 


| year 1932. 


| department 
| $4,000,000 from gas and oil taxes). 


about $2,000,000 a year. 





| Highway Engineers from Colombia and Peru Now Visiting 
| U. S.* Two Republics To Spend $5,000,000 a Year for Road 


Four distinguished highway engineers from Colombia and Peru recently 
arrived in the United States as guests of the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 

the American Road Builders’ Association, and the Public Roads Administra- 
They will remain approximately 3 months, visiting the plants of the 
principal makers of road-building machinery and studying U. S 


formerly the Minister of War of Colombia and, at 
now 


Sr. Gregorio Mejia, formerly mayor of the city of Medellin, Colombia; now 
in private practice as a highway contractor. 
Sr. Juan Quiroga, Chief Designing Engineer of the Highway Department 


Sr. Eduardo A. Salgado, Assistant Director of the Highway Department of 


Colombia has a long-range highway construction program dating from the 
Since that year an average of $5,000,000 a year has been devoted 
to highway construction and improvements; 
Import Bank extended a loan of $6,000,000 to Colombia for highway work 
| . During 1945 more than $10,000,000 was made 
($6,000,000 from a direct national 
This amount was to be used chiefly in 
hard-surfacing and paving existing roads. 
10 years, at ieast $10,000,000 a year will become available for highway con- 
struction and improvement in Colombia and that at 
this amount will be used to purchase equipment. 
| Peru has embarked on a 5-year highway building program, 
involve an expenditure of more than $50,000,000. 
$10,000,000 will be used to buy equipment and machinery at the rate of 


Twenty years ago Peru had less than 2,000 kilometers of usable highways: 
today, it has nearly 32,000 kilometers, and, by the end of the 5-year building 
program, there should be 5,000 additional kilometers of improved highway. 
Peru has completed its portion of the Pan American Highway and has 
asphalted more than half of the 2,936 kilometers of this highway, which 
extends from the border of Ecuador to the border of Chile. 

In Colombia the Pan American Highway has also been completed from 
border to border—that is, from Venezuela to Ecuador. 

| 


highway- 


in private practice as a highway 


in addition, in 1944, the Export- 


available to the 
budget 


highway 
appropriation and 


It is estimated that, for the next 
least 30 percent of 


which will 
Of this amount at least 
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Avellaneda market during the first 3 
months of 1945 were between 12 and 45 
percent smaller than for the like Period 
of 1944. It is believed that reduceg 
Slaughter this year largely reflects the 
effects of the winter drought and the 3 
months’ frigorifico strike 

Exports of frozen lamb and mutton 
during the first 8 months of 1945 totaleg 
approximately 59,000 tons as compareg 
with 72,000 tons during the correspond. 
ing period of 1944, a decrease of about 
18 percent. 

Prices of lambs were at record levels 
during September and the first half of 
October, reaching a high of 26.5 pesos 
per head. In general, however, prices 
have fluctuated between 20 and 25 pesos 
per head. This increase in the price for 
lambs reflects active competition among 
all slaughterers, based to a large extent 
upon actual and anticipated price jp. 
creases for carcasses and byproducts. 
Buying for volume to keep plants and 
slaughtering crews busy is a factor ip 
the current price situation 


Spices and Related Products 


NUTMEG MARKET, GRENADA 


B. W. I. 


The nutmeg crop of Grenada, British 
West Indies, for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, was about 4,000 bags, or 
400 tons less than last year. The 1943- 
44 crop was unofficially estimated at 
1,800 tons. The decrease in 1944-45 re. 
portedly was due mainly to weather con. 
ditions. Prospects for the crop year 
ending September 30, 1946, are good and 
the crop is expected to be up to normal 
standards 

Shipping facilities 
the summer months. This is important 
to nutmeg shippers as much damage has 
occurred in the past through delays and 
infestation contracted during transship- 
ment 

Local dealers report that orders from 
the United States have fallen off and 
there has been a definite lull in business 
Offers are few and such offers as are 
made are at around 20 cents a pound 
f. o. b. Grenada, a decrease of 6 Cents 
per pound. The Grenada trade believes 
this is due to offerings of producers in 
the Netherlands Indi 


increased during 


Sugars and Products 
MEXICAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Mexico's 1945-46 production of refined 
sugar will amount to about 400,000 
metric ton accordin to most recent 
estimates. Earlier in the season, 1945- 
46 production was estimated at 390,000 
tons, compared with about 370,000 tons 
produced in the preceding year. The in- 
crease in estimates is primarily due to 
better growing conditions and increased 
use of fertilizers 

Mexican Government agencies are at- 
tempting to make the country self- 
sufficient in sugar by encouraging pro- 
duction. Plans are being considered to 
construct two new cane-sugar mills and 
one beet-sugar factory 


SWEDISH SUGAR SALES 


Despite the fact 
duction of 


that Sweden’s pro- 


raw 
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291,000 metric tons In 1943-44 to 279,000 
tons in 1944-45 ‘year ended July 31), the 
sales of refined sugar increased from 
928,000 tons In 1943-44 to 276,000 tons 
in 1944-45. This increase in sales of raw 
sugar is due to large exports to Norway 
and Finland during the 1944-45 fiscal 
year. Sweden also received about 22,000 
tons of refined sugar from Denmark, 
which was almost disposed of during the 
fiscal year. The government-controlled 
swedish sugar company, which handles 
the entire sugar production of the coun- 
try, has been compelled to use its reserve 
of refined sugar. By the end of the 
1944-45 fiscal year stocks were reduced 
to the extent that the company experi- 
enced difficulty with its deliveries. 

Rationed consumption of refined su- 
gar in Sweden is about 250,000 metric 
tons annually as compared with a nor- 
mal prewar consumption of about 
270,000 tons 

Sugar beets purchased in the autumn 
of 1944 amounted to 1,803,000 tons har- 
vested from an area of 54,979 hectares, 
compared with 1,868,000 tons harvested 
from 50,335 hectares in the preceding 
vear. AS a result of unfavorable 
weather, the 1944 harvest was not as 
large as expected and the sugar content 
of the beets was low The 1945 harvest 
is from a slightly reduced acreage of 
54.633 hectares. Despite wet weather in 
the early autumn, it is expected that the 
harvest will satisfactorily cover Sweden's 
requirements 


TANGIER RECEIVES SuGAR FROM SPAIN 


Tangier, Morocco, has been supplied 
with 3600 metric tons of sugar from 
Spain during the years 1943 to 1945, ac- 
cording to its local press. The same 
source states that in the future Spain will 
export 93 tons of sugar to Tangier each 


month. 
Glass 


and Products 


WINDOW-GLASS SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is suffering from a short- 
oge of window glass, which is expected to 
continue at least through the winter, ac- 
‘ording to the Swiss press. The cause for 
ithe scarcity stems from drastic cuts in 
domestic production and the inability of 
Swiss importers to obtain supplies from 
other countries. Increased building ac- 
tivities, meanwhile, have served to make 
the situation even more serious 

Between 1939 and 1944 consumption of 
window glass in Switzerland amounted to 
approximately 8,400 metric tons annually. 
A large portion of the output was used for 
windows in new apartments, of which an 
average of 7,800 were built each year 
In 1945, however, production was cut 
when one of the country’s two glass works 
closed down in order to change over from 
a coal furnace to electric furnaces. The 
change-over was scheduled to be com- 
Pleted by the end of November, but the 
Shortage of electricity makes it impos- 
sible for the new furnaces to be put into 
operation before next spring. Thus al- 


though building activities were increased. 


With 13,000 apartments being completed 
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tion. 


ing population. 





dentalis) 


is practically extinct on the island. 





Haiti Has Little Commercially Important Timber, Says 
On-the-Spot Researcher 


Forests in Haiti of commercial importance are practically nonexistent, 
says Morton A. Klein, who recently made a forest survey of the Republic for 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
lignum-vitae, and mahogany still exist in isolated spots, but the total area 
of these probably does not exceed 2,000 square kilometers (672 square miles). 
Most of this is located in the pine forests of the La Selle Mountains in the 
southeast and in the more accessible mountains of the north. 
an exaggeration to call this timber of commercial importance, although there 
are some trees of merchantable quality and size. 
inaccessible location make it of little importance except for local consump- 
Timber exports from Haiti are in insignificant volumes. 

Apparently the principal mountains of the country were at one time well 
covererd with forests, which were cleared in many areas by the early colo- 
nists to establish coffee and cocoa plantations. 
more seriously depleted during the days of the republic by the rapidly grow- 
This has been particularly disastrous in many zones by 
reason of the clean-cutting and periodic burning of the steep mountainsides, 
so that even the abandoned areas could not reestablish a protective cover. 

The appearance of many of the inland smaller mountains and plateaus 
does not indicate that they ever supported much forest growth, and many 
rocky hillsides probably never supported heavy timber stands, even though 
the valleys and ravines are known to have yielded some high-quality timber. 
A general survey of the country indicates that most of the stories of former 
vast timber resources of Haiti was probably greatly exaggerted. 

The only valuable timbers now remaining in quantities worth attention 
| are the logwood or campeche, lignum-vitae, and West Indian pine (P. occi- 
Mahogany is still found in isolated spots, and most of the local 
furniture in Haiti is made of this excellent wood, although it is evident that 
most of the mahogany is from young trees with excessive sapwood. Cedar 


Small stands of pine, logwood, 


It would be 


The small volume and its 


These forests have been 























in the first 10 months of the year, only 6,- 
500 tons of window glass were available. 

Before the war Switzerland’s imports 
of window glass amounted to about 1,100 
metric tons annually, chiefly from Ger- 
many and Belgium. During the war 
years, however, imports began to fall off, 
dropping to 19 tons during 1944 and to 1.7 
tons in the first 9 months of 1945. Fur- 
thermore Switzerland exported 316 tons 
of glass to France early in 1945 to help 
relieve the French shortage. 

3elgium has agreed to supply 400 tons 
of window glass to Switzerland in 1946 
and there was a possibility that some 
would be released for export before the 
end of 1945. However, there appeared 
little promise of the country’s obtaining 
window glass from other sources. 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Spain are 
not exporting and prices of window glass 
in Portugal and the United States are 
prohibitive 


Leather and 


Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF HIDES AND 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 


Export of hides from Argentina 
amounted to 61,222 tons during the first 
7 months of 1945, compared with 92,208 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1944, according to the Argentine Director 
General of Statistics. Although the 
value of total Argentine exports (exclud- 
ing gold) decreased by approximately 12 
percent during the first 7 months of 1945 
from the value of exports during the 


corresponding period of the preceding 
year, the value of hide exports decreased 
by about 27 percent. 

Through the facilities of the aerial 
express. service of Pan American World 
Airways, new inter-American business 
ventures are opening constantly, says an 
Argentine publication. One of the more 
recent developments is the exportation 
of fine leather handbags made in Argen- 
tina to the United States via the PAA 
Clipper. The handbags are reported as 
being on display at various style centers 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Miami, and Los Angeles. 

Exports of quebracho extract from Ar- 
gentina during the first 9 months of 1945 
increased to 176,195 metric tons from 
135,878 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1944, reports a foreign trade 
publication. Of the total exportation, 
37,923 tons of extract were of Para- 
guayan origin. 

The principal purchasers were the 
United States with 97,165 tons, the 
United Kingdom with 22,619 tons, France 
with 15,000 tons, and Belgium with 5,700 
tons. 


EXPANSION OF EGYPTIAN LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 


As a result of wartime demands, there 
was a vast expansion of the Egyptian 
leather industries, says a foreign trade 
journal. Today the manufacture of 
morocco-leather goods, suitcases, and 
other leather articles furnishes employ- 
ment for several thousand experienceu 
workmen, whereas some 20 years ago this 
trade was almost nonexistent, reports 
the Egyptian Chamber of the Leather 
Syndicate. 
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against the Axis. 


1945. 


Office of Inter-American Affairs. 


river craft. 


supplies. 


of 1945, 19,000 long tons. 
the first 6 months of 1945. 


pounds. 








Rubber Imports From Other Americas 


Sixteen of the other American republics supplied the United States with 
more than 92,000 long tons of natural rubber during the period it was at war 


United States wartime rubber-import figures have been made public by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
of rubber from the other American republics amounted to approximately 
1742 percent of total rubber imports of 526,311 long tons received from all 
world sources of supply during the years 1942-44 and the first 6 months of 


Rubber production in the other Americas was expanded under agreements 
the United States signed with 15 other American countries. 
ments provided for United States purchase of the exportable surplus of rubber 
produced in the various countries and pledged United States cooperation in 
expanding hemisphere rubber production. 

The procurement and development of natural rubber in the other Americas 
was handled for the United States Government mainly by the Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation, assisted by the Health and Sanitation and Food 
Supply Divisions of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an agency of the 


The Rubber Development Corporation provided supplies and equipment 
for expediting rubber production and shipments, including airplanes and 
The Office of Inter-American Affairs assisted in guarding the 
health of rubber collectors and in providing them with locally grown food 


In 1941, the United States received 10,800 long tons of latex, crude and 
-guayule rubber from the other American republics; in 1942, 14,300 long tons; 
in 1943, 26,000 long tons; in 1944, 32,500 long tons, and in the first 6 months 


Receipts from Brazil totaled 106,634,440 pounds for the years 1942-44 and 
A portion of the receipts from Brazil were ship- 
ments from Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia through Brazilian Amazon ports. 

Other large exporters of rubber to the United States in that same period 
were as follows:' Mexico, 57,519,936 pounds; 
Nicaragua, 8,350,854 pounds; Bolivia, 6,247,533 pounds; Colombia, 4,136,887 
pounds; Costa Rica, 2,051,176 pounds and Panama, 1,253,897 pounds. 

The United States also received imports of natural rubber in the same 
period from the following republics: Guatemala, 737,828 pounds; Peru, 721,683 
pounds: Honduras, 721,628 pounds; Argentina, 132,900 pounds: Venezuela, 
42,987 pounds; Haiti, 35,577 pounds; Cuba, 22,400 pounds, and Chile 16,572 


These figures show that imports 


These agree- 


Ecuador, 17,414,157 pounds; 


























On the subject of the tanneries, how- 
ever, the Chamber states that the qual- 
ity of sole leather is unsatisfactory, 
chiefly because of the lack of sufficient 
quantities of extract to insure adequate 
tannage. 

One branch of the trade which has 
developed during the war years is the 
production of leather for industrial pur- 
poses. The output of leather transmis- 
sion belts increased considerably when 
the various kinds of imported belting be- 
came difficult to obtain. “Gin” leather— 
indispensable for cotton ginning—has 
been supplied regularly from domestic 
sources. This has enabled ginning fac- 
tories to maintain production and gin 
all cotton produced in Egypt. 


FRENCH TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS 


Raw hides and skins exported from 
France during September 1945 totaled 
508 metric tons, none of which were sent 
to the French colonies. Exports of 
tanned skins totaled 17 metric tons, of 
which 16 tons were shipped to French 
colonies. 

Imports of raw hides and skins totaled 
403 metric tons during September, the 
colonies having supplied all but 1 ton. 
Of the total imports of finished skins, 96 
metric tons originated in the colonies 
and the remaining 21 tons were supplied 
by foreign countries. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 
LEATHER 


OF FINISHED 


Production of finished leather in 
France amounted to 2,042 tons during 
August 1945, and it was anticipated that 
by December output would reach 3,600 
tons. The volume of production during 
the last 4 months of 1945, however, was 
dependent upon whether adequate quan- 
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monthly average of only 1,800 tons dur. 
ing 1943. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF Boots ayp 
SHOES 


British Guiana imported 4,008 dozen 
pairs of boots and shoes (excluding can. 
vas shoes with rubber soles) during the 
third quarter of 1945, compared with 
2,470 dozen pairs during the preceding 
quarter. Such imports were valued at 
$116,769 during the third quarter of 1945 
compared with those valued at $78,002 
during the second quarter. 
SHOE-REPAIR FACTORY OPENED IN Ber- 

GRADE, YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslav Bata, Ltd., has opened a 
shoe-repair establishment in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, according to an October is- 
sue of a European trade journal. Simi- 
lar workshops will be opened shortly in 
other important towns of that country, 
The authorities in Belgrade are reported 
to have agreed to supply all necessary 
materials. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DEMAND FOR NIGERIAN CHERRY MAHOGANY 


Many of the most modern British rail- 
way coaches will be decorated with Ni- 
gerian cherry mahogany, the foreign 
press reports. Nigerian hardwoods are 
in considerably greater demand than 
they were at the beginning of the war, 
and importers regard the cherry ma- 
hogany, a handsomely marked wood, as 
particularly satisfactory. 


PRODUCTION OF LUMBER, U. K. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
produced 17,400,000 import tons of sawn 
hardwood, sawn softwood, sawn mining 
timber, and round mining timber during 
the period September 1939 to June 1945, 
according to the British press. This 
figure does not include the large quanti- 
ties of telegraph and obstruction poles, 
pickets, pulpwood, cordwood, and fire- 
wood produced. 

The accompanying table shows the 
United Kingdom's production of the four 





tities of salt, tannins, and other raw main categories of lumber during the 
materials could be obtained through above-mentioned period. The percent- 
imports. age contributed by the Home Timber 

Production averaged 6,610 tons Production Department is shown in 
monthly during 1938, but dropped to a parentheses. 

{In cubic feet 
Item England and Wales S lan Northern Ireland 

Sawn hardwoods 214,400,000 (5 percent 16,500,000 (2 percent $500,000 
Sawn softwoods 114,100,000 (13 percent 119,600,000 (38 percent 4,700,000, 
Sawn mining timber 42,500,000 (26 percent 59,100,000 (16 percent 
Round mining timber 179,600,000 (43 percent 92,400,000 (54 percent 1,700,000 (91 percent). 





No departmental sawmills in Northern Ireland 


DEVELOPMENT OF HARDWOOD INDUSTRY, 


MEXICO 


An experiment in scientific lumbering 
of certain deciduous hardwoods has been 
initiated by the Mexican Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. A 50-year concession is 
granted by Presidential decree to a lum- 
ber company for the development of a 


large tract of timberland and the opera- 
tion of a kiln drying plant. Since no in- 
dustry has heretofore existed in Mexico 
for preparing and drying hardwoods, 
manufacturers of furniture, flooring, 
doors, and other articles have imported 
more than half of the materials used. 
Mexico is believed to possess hardwood 
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resources that are ample ‘to supply the 
entire domestic market and leave an ex- 
ortable surplus if suitable processing 
facilities are made available. 

Forest land included in the concession 
covers an area comprising most of Cape 
Corrientes from Puerto Vallarta to the 
mouth of the Tomatlan River. The 
band of timber—about 10 miles wide 
which extends around the peninsula is 
inaccessible by land, so that operations 
will have to be carried on from the water 
and shipments made from such points as 
Puerto Vallarta, Chamela, and Ipalato to 
Manzanillo or Mazatlan. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


New GENERATOR TO USE WASTE AS FUEL, 
UY. &. 8. i. 





A semiportable gas generated recently 
designed in the Soviet Union for regions 
having a short supply of wood and peat 
fuel will use chopped straw (unbri- 
quetted), corn and sunflower stalks, and 
other agricultural waste as fuel. An ex- 
perimental model of the generator has 
been built by the Lenin Kuznitza plant 
in Kiev. 


BEARING PLANT To START EARLY 
PropucTION, U.S.S.R. 


The first bearing plant in the Ukraine 
is under construction at Kharkov, and 
the Russian press reports a capacity of 
10,000,000 bearings a year. Production 
is expected to begin by the end of 1946. 
Ball and roller bearings from this plant 
will be supplied to automobile, tractor, 
and bicycle industries in the Ukraine and 
the Caucasus, 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS INTO ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Expenditures of the Sudan Medical 
Service of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, for 
1945 are estimated at £E481,886 (1 Egyp- 
tian pound= about 4.13 U.S. currency). 
For the year 1944, expenditures of this 
service amounted to £E399,631. 

In 1944, imports of drugs, medicinals, 
and toilet preparations into the Sudan 
were valued at £E80,817, the largest in 
the 10-year period 1935-44. During the 
years 1939 through 1944, imports of 
these commodities averaged £E67,000 
per year 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


In Australia, striking advances in the 
production of drugs and pharmaceutical 
chemicals were made during the war 
years. Because of the shortage of over- 
sea supplies of essential drugs, it became 
hecessary for Australia to experiment 
with domestic products, according to the 
foreign press. Hyoscine and atropine 
were manufactured from the duboisia 
tree, and digitalis from foxglove plants. 
Other drugs developed during the war 
Include ergot, phenol, phenacetin, me- 
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dicinal yeast, and snapper-shark-liver 
oil (as a substitute for cod-liver oil). 


CHILEAN EXPORTS 


During 1944, Chilean exports of drugs 
and medicinal chemicals were valued at 
2,354,822 gold pesos. The United States 
imported 171.9 percent of the _ total 
amount, while other Latin American Re- 
publics imported the remainder. The 
value of Chile’s exports of pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties in 1944 amounted to 589,- 
796 gold pesos. In that year, all such 
commodities went to other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 


CINCHONA EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Shipments of cinchona bark from 
Ecuador during the period January 
through August 1945 amounted to 209,- 
125 kilograms, a decline of 89 percent 
from the total exported in the like period 
of 1944. It is reported that Ecuador is 
absorbing a large portion of cinchona 
production in the domestic preparation 
of pharmaceutical products. 

U. S. PENICILLIN SENT TO FINLAND 


During September and October 1945, 
Finland received from the United States, 
via Sweden, 500,000,000 units of penicil- 
lin. For general application this quan- 
tity is sufficient for 500 to 1,000 patients, 
but for local application many more pa- 
tients can be treated. About 100 persons 
reportedly have been treated with peni- 
cillin prepared in Finland. 

INDUSTRY IN MEXICO 

The expansion of industry in Mexico 
has been extensive in all fields within the 
past 5 years. At present there are 41 
firms manufacturing chemicals and 
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drugs. The total investment in these 
concerns is 22,418,208 pesos. ($1 U. S. 
currency=4.85 pesos.) 


INSULIN PRODUCTION RESUMED, GERMANY 


Four chemical factories in the British 
Zone of occupation in Germany have re- 
sumed production of insulin under su- 
pervision of the military authorities, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. It is 
planned to increase output sufficiently 
to meet all needs for insulin in the Brit- 
ish Zone. German civilian medical com- 
missions supervise all slaughterhouses in 
the zone to safeguard the supply of raw 
materials for the production of insulin. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FINLAND OBTAINS FILM FROM THE JU. S. 


The motion-picture industry of Fin- 
land is obtaining practically all its mo- 
tion-picture film from the United States 
at present, the Finnish press reports. 
Shipments totaling 500,000 feet were ex- 
pected before the early part of 1946. The 
film is used to make copies of features 
from the United States as well as to pro- 
duce domestic features. Distribution is 
in charge of the United States Legation. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


POSSIBLE NEW Source oF LEAD, FINLAND 


Finland may have a new source of lead, 
the Finnish press reports. A deposit dis- 








to about 45,000,000 skins a year. 
After the liberation of France, 


devaluation. 


sitions were stopped in the fall. 
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French Rabbit Fur Skins: Changes Mark Today’s Activities 


The general food shortage in France during the German occupation re- 
sulted in an increase in rabbit production from the prewar figure of 80,000,000 
to 100,000,000 a year (60 percent cutting skins and 40 percent fur skins). 

Based on France’s normal consumption of about 30,000,000 cutting skins 
and 25,000,000 fur skins, theoretically the exportable surplus would amount 


however, available skins were quickly 
exported and by fall there were practically no stocks. This shortage was 
aggravated by (1) transportation difficulties which made primary processors 
| unable to reach producers and (2) withholding on the part of wholesalers 
because of exchange-rate uncertainty and the possibility of franc 


While requirements had far exceeded visible availabilities up to fall, the 
above-mentioned exportable surplus was expected to become a reality during 
the winter months. Skins previously used for the manufacture of fur were 
absorbed by the French Government to make garments for prisoners, refu- 
gees, and deportees. With the increasing availability of wool, these requi- 


The French Government was expected to authorize the importation of 
other types of furs up to a maximum valuation to be specified. 

Prices had increased considerably by October from the May 1945 figures. 
On cutting skins, increases ranged from 60 percent for gray to 100 percent 


In October the Government planned to eliminate ceilings shortly on rabbit 
skins for fur. All bona-fide sales had been stopped temporarily in anticipa- 
tion of this action, and increases of 80-100 percent on good first- and second- 
choice skins and 50-70 percent on good third-choice skins were looked for. 

While the French were unable to export processed skins last fall, they 
expected to be able to do so in 1946. 
great progress in processing rabbit fur skins to imitate more expensive furs, 
and they contend that their new method makes skins wear far longer than | 








They further claim to have made 
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covered accidentally in Pakila near Hel- 
sinki during excavations for a new 
building, is being investigated to ascer- 
tain its extent. Although a small quan- 
tity of lead is obtained from a mine at 
Orijarvi, the two main domestic sources 
have been Petsamo and a mine in Karelia 
on the coast of the Gulf of Finland. 
Since this territory has now been ceded to 
the Soviet Union, it is hoped that the 
deposit at Pakila will prove of sufficient 
size to provide at least part of the lead 
needed by the country in the immediate 
future. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PLANT IN PROSPECT, ECUADOR 


A new cement plant is in prospect for 
Ecuador if plans go through. The pro- 
posed location of the plant is near the 
city of Riobamba at a place within easy 
reach of a deposit of several million cubic 
meters of limestone and clay and near 
several waterfalls and a lignite deposit 
which could be utilized as sources of 
power and fuel. The erection of a plant 
in this part cf Ecuador would greatly fa- 
cilitate other construction activities in 
the highland region, by making cement 
more easily available and cutting its 
transportation costs, As proposed, the 
plant would have a production capacity 
of approximately 200 tons per 24 hours 
and would involve an expenditure of be- 
tween $750,000 and $1,000,000. Any com- 
pany interested in the project is prom- 
ised the cooperation and assistance of 
the Government. 

Domestic production of cement rose 
from 21,785 short tons in 1942 to 38,148 
short tons in 1944 and will probably 
reach 42,075 short tons in 1945, but it is 
still insufficient to meet all needs. Im- 
ports totaled 5,600 short tons in 1942, de- 
creased to 1,028 tons in 1943, but rose 
somewhat in 1944 to 1,749 short tons. In 
1944, three-fourths of the imports were 
received from the United States and the 
rest from Great Britain. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


TuNG-OIL PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


The production of tung oil in Australia 
developed greatly after the outbreak of 
the war, and at present there are 600 
growers. In the fiscal year 1944-45, 
66,000 pounds of nuts were taken from 
100 acres in New South Wales, in com- 
parison with 14,000 pounds from the same 
acreage in the preceding year. 

In 1944-45, about 4,000 pounds of nuts 
were produced from 6 acres in Queens- 
land, while in Western Australia the 
same quantity of nuts was harvested 
from 31 acres acres of tung-oil trees. 

In normal times, Australia requires 
annually from 150,000 to 200,000 gallons 
of tung oil. Before the war, China was 
Australia’s principal source of supply. 
In 1943-44, Australia imported 3,994 gal- 
lons of tung oil from the United States, 
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Russians Have New-Type Helicopter With Distinctive 
| Characteristics 


type of twin-motor helicopter designed by Soviet 
flight 


The Soviet press describes the helicopter as a two-seater of metal con. 
struction with two motors and the airscrews placed on either side of the 
fuselage and joined to it by a metal frame; the tail is of a very simple 
design and has no depth rudder, control of the movement being effected by 
changing the angle of airscrew blades. 
It can ascend vertically and change to | 
horizontal flying, stop in mid-air, turn left or right, go backward or forward 
and descend vertically to the ground. 
ground and remain suspended in the air while a rope ladder is dropped to 
the ground for use by passengers boarding and leaving 
usual airplane-type controls are used. 

The helicopter’s horizontal speed can be regulated from zero to 160-189 
kilometers an hour, its rate of ascent is from 5 to 6 meters a second, and its 


This helicopter is expected to be useful in meteorological service, life say- | 
ing, surveying, and in transporting passengers and freight in regions where | 
the landing of regular planes is impossible. 


—=—=—= 
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a slight decline from 
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prewar imports 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Belgian fats consumption at the pres- 
ent time is about 25 percent below pre- 
war levels. Although imports of fats, 
oils, butter, margarine, and oilseeds have 
been substantial, it has been necessary to 
reconstitute working and reserve stocks 
and to offset the greatly reduced domes- 
tic production of butter 

From January 1 through October 31, 
1945, imports of fats and oils into Bel- 
gium were as follows: Tallow, 1,378 met- 
ric tons; lard, 5.631 metric tons; butter 
3.180 metric tons; palm kernel oil, 2,303 
metric tons; palm oil, 3,941 metric tons, 
peanut oil, 4,845 metric tons; sunflower 
oil 2,000 metric tons; cottonseed oil, 296 


metric tons; seal oil, 1389 metric tons; 
coconut oil, 30 metric tons: whale oil, 
2,000 metric tons; sesame oil, 40 metric 


tons. 
Also, throughout this period, import 
of palm kernels amounted to 19,035 met- 


ric tons; peanuts, 2973 metric tons; 
and soybeans, 18,054 metric tons Im- 
ports included, in addition, 164 metric 
tons of sesame seed: 4,662 metric tons of 
margarine; and 18,879 metric tons of 
edible oils 
Ecvuapor’s IMPORTS OF LARD AND EDIBLE 
OILS 

Ecuador’s cumulative imports of lard 

during January through August 1945 


amounted to 4,464,819 kilograms valued 
at 12,132,023 sucres. 

Imports of edible oil during January 
through August 1945 totaled 42,769 kilo- 
grams valued at 201,502 sucres. In July 
and August imports of these products 
came chiefly from the United States 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CoprRA INDUSTRY, FIJI 


Progress has been made in the con- 
struction of a new factory in Suva, Fiji, 
for the production of coconut oils and 
copra byproducts such as meal for stock 
and poultry. Most of the oil will be 


refined into lard for cooking purposes. 
Production is expected to begin about 
the middle of 1946 

The government of the Fiji islands js 
making every effort to rehabilitate neg- 
lected plantations and to stimulate ex- 
pansion in suitable areas. It is hoped 
that the increase in the amount of labor 
available, as a result of the demobiliza- 
tion of some island troops, will be re- 
flected in increased copra production in 
the next 12 months 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION EXPECTED To BE 
SMALL, FRANCE 


French olives to be harvested in the 
1945-46 season and pressed in 1946 are 
expected to yield 5,500 short tons of oil. 
This output is considerably less than the 
9,000 short tons of 1945 and the 1936-40 
average of 9,500 short tons. Severe fly 
damage during the growing season 
caused many fruits to drop, thus reduc- 
ing the output. The oil is not expected 
to be of very high quality, and the acidity 
content may be large on account of the 
fly damage 

Despite great demand for oils during 
the war, there has been little new plant- 
ing in France Cultural care has been 
poor chiefly because of labor and material 
shortages 

The future of the French olive industry 
may be severely affected by competition 
from lower-priced vegetable oils 


OILsEED Crop FORECASTS, INDIA 


According to the second estimate, the 
total area under rape and mustard in 
India amounted to 3,003,000 acres for the 
1944-45 season ‘excluding the “mixed” 
crop of the Central Provinces and Berar 
for which no estimates were available in 
October 1945). This is a slight decrease 
from the 3,066,000 acres reported in the 
second estimate (revised) for the preced- 
ing yea! 

The total area under linseed in India 
was reported as 2,831,000 acres, accord- 
ing to the second estimate (excluding 
the mixed crop of the United Provinces 
for which no estimate was available), or 
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an increase of 7 percent over the acreage 
planted in the preceding year. 


WHALE-OIL INDUSTRY, MADEIRA 


From the beginning of the first whal- 
ing operations 1n 1941 in the waters sur- 
rounding the Madeira archipelago until 
November 1, 1945, the yield of whale oil 
amounted to 1,328 short tons. of this 
total, 672 tons were utilized domestically, 
the remainder being shipped to Portugal. 

Although the shortage of kerosene and 
other petroleum products was the main 
reason for starting the whaling indus- 
try, it is believed that the demand for 
whale oil will continue after the short- 
age no longer exists 


ExpPORTS OF COPRA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


During October 1945, exports of copra 
from the Philippines totaled about 4,000 
tons, the first substantial shipment of 
new copra since the liberation. With the 
arrival of trucks to provide transporta- 
tion from the plantations to the ports, it 
is expected that exports will increase. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in October 1945, amounting to 
$387,000 ‘Canadian currency), increased 
70 percent in value over the October 1944 
figure of $227,000, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of these materials for the first 
10 months of 1945 were $1,288,000 greater 
in value than those of the corresponding 
period of 1944, comparable figures being 
$3,370,000 and $2,082,009, respectively. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


FRENCH PAPER PRODUCTION 


Despite shortages of coal and raw ma- 
terials, French newsprint production 
showed moderate improvement during 
the third quarter of 1945. Since early 
September, French newspapers have been 
appearing six times a week in the large 
standard-size single sheet, whereas dur- 
ing the spring months of 1945 the sheet 
was half the standard size and the issues 
were less frequent. In the spring, almost 
5,000 short tons of newsprint were used 
monthly by the French press, while Sep- 
tember consumption doubled _ that 
amount. Increased imports of newsprint 
have been received from the United 
States and Canada, more than 18,000 
tons having come from North America 
during the third quarter. During Sep- 
tember more than 3,000 tons of news- 
print from Sweden and more than 1,100 
tons from Norway arrived, the first to be 
received from these sources. 

Three of France’s largest newsprint 
mills planned to resume operations in 
November, using French pulpwood and 
Swedish mechanical and sulfite pulp. 
Combined production should approxi- 
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mate more than 500 tons a day. It was 
reported in October that the first ship- 
ment of more than 1,100 tons of pulp- 
wood for newsprint had arrived from the 
French occupied area in Germany, and 
other shipments were expected. 

Large demands for newsprint for 
schoolbooks and poster and ballot paper 
during the fall elections have prevented 
the French from building up a substan- 
tial reserve of newsprint. Confusion 
has resulted from the fact that much of 
the imported newsprint does not fit the 
common sizes of French newspaper 
presses. 

As a result of the first shipments of 
sulfite pulps from Sweden in September, 
production of writing, book, and print- 
ing papers increased in the latter part 
of the third quarter by about 20 or 25 
percent over the former average monthly 
production of about 6,000 tons. Waste- 
paper collection contributes to increasing 
domestic production of wrapping paper 
and cardboard, with some help from me- 
chanical and sulfite pulp arriving from 
Sweden. There are limited manufac- 
turing facilities in France for special 
papers, such as stencil, abrasive, and 
greaseproof. The demand for such pa- 
pers is high, however, and dependence 
upon imports will probably continue for 
some time. 

During July, the last month for which 
statistics are available, French paper pro- 
duction amounted to 22,900 tons, as com- 
pared with 25,100 tons in the preceding 
month and a 104,700-ton monthly aver- 
age in 1938. Production in 1945 consisted 
principally of wrapping, writing, card- 
board, and newsprint papers, in that 
order. 

ITALIAN PAPER INDUSTRY 

From 80 to 85 percent of the equipment 
of the Italian paper industry is estimated 
to have been left intact by the war. 
Activity in the industry, however, is esti- 
mated at only 20 or 25 percent of normal. 


Rubber and 
Products 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHOES, 
BrITISH GUIANA 


Imports of rubbed-soled canvas shoes 
into British Guiana during the third 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 1,647 dozen 
pairs and were valued at $26,452. This 
represented a rather substantial increase 
over such imports during the preceding 
quarter, which amounted to 1,047 dozen 
pairs and were valued at $16,238 


SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Consumption of various types of rub- 
ber in Bogota, Colombia, during Sep- 
tember 1945 was estimated by the trade 
at 9,359 kilograms of crude rubber, 5,306 
kilograms of reclaim rubber, and 4,749 
kilograms of synthetic rubber. Manu- 
facturers’ stocks on hand as of October 
1, 1945, were as follows: 192 kilograms 
of crude rubber; 13,773 kilograms of re- 
claim rubber; and 5,423 kilograms of 
synthetic rubber. 

Imports during September, through 
the port of Cartagena, included 10,177 
kilograms of synthetic rubber. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF INNER TUBES AND 
TIRE CASINGS 


Canadian exports of principal com- 
modities during the first 10 months of 
1945 included inner tubes valued at 
$1,040,000 (Canadian currency) and 
pneumatic tire casings valued at $11,- 
124,000, says a Dominion publication. 
During the corresponding period of 1944, 
exports of inner tubes were valued at 
$820,000, and pneumatic tire casings at 
$9,745,000. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Production of tires and tubes in 
France decreased to 1,426 metric tons 
during August 1945, from 2,824 tons dur- 
ing the preceding month, according to 
data compiled by the French Ministry 
of National Economy. Production, 
which averaged 6,300 tons monthly dur- 
ing 1938, amounted to an average of 
2,423 tons monthly during the second 
quarter of 1945. 

The output of other industrial rubber 
products dropped to 1,471 metric tons 
during August from 2,493 tons during 
July. The monthly average during the 
second quarter of 1945 amounted to 1,872 
tons, compared with 7,460 tons in 1938. 

Rubber imports into France totaled 
7,448 tons, excluded the amounts im- 
ported on military craft under the mili- 
tary program, during the first 8 months 
of 1945. Of the total imports, 4,044 tons 
came from the United States, 2,529 tons 
from Great Britain, and 875 tons from 
North Africa. 


TIRES AND ‘TUBES IMPORTED, FRENCH 


Morocco 


Imports of tires and tubes into French 
Morocco during the first 5 months of 
1945 totaled about 454 metric tons, of 
which 441 tons were received from the 
United States and the remainder from 
the United Kingdom. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


PERFUMERY PLANTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the Dominican Republic, there are 
nine plants manufacturing perfume, with 
an estimated annual output of: 42,360 
kilograms. The total capital invested in 
these establishments is reported as 
$46,026. 


CLOVE OIL EXPORTED, MADAGASCAR 


During the month of S2ptember 1945, 
Madagascar exported to the United 
States 22,186.87 net pounds of clove oil, 
valued at $20,128 f. o. b. 


OILS EXPORTED FROM SPAIN 


From January through October 1945, 
declared exports from the Seville district 
‘Provinces of Badajoz, Caceres, Cadiz, 
Cordoba, Huelva, and Sevilla) in Spain 
included 17,636 pounds of oil of cade, 
valued at $8,788; 21,058 pounds of oil of 
eucalyptus, with a value of $19,886; 2,204 
pounds of oil of origanum, worth $4,851; 
81,569 pounds of oil of rosemary, valued 
at $81,111; 7,612 pounds of rue oil, with 
a value of $22,488; 141,091 pounds of 
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spike oil, valued at $280,448: 13,261 
pounds of oil of thyme, worth $27,809; 
and 2,240 pounds of gum labdanum, 
worth $2,658. 


ARRIVALS OF SOAP, SPAIN 


During the first three quarter of 1945, 
Spain received 16 metric tons of soap 
from foreign sources. 


Special Products 


USE OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
RESTRICTED, FINLAND 


The people of Helsinki, Finland’s cap- 
ital, have 40,000 electric stoves and hot 
plates and more than 20,000 heaters but 
can expect little good of them this win- 
ter, according to the Finnish press. In 
Helsinki and other cities the use of elec- 
tricity for heating will be restricted to 
conserve limited electric power for indus- 
trial purposes: Electric stoves may be 
operated in private residences only when 
there are no other means of heating. 
One Finnish newspaper qualifies this an- 
nouncement with the statement that the 
city power chief may forbid the use of 
heaters during such times of the day and 
on such dates as it is deemed necessary. 


EXPORTS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Among items exported from Switzer- 
land to the United States during the first 
9 months of 1945 were the following ar- 
ticles: Musical instruments and parts 
valued at $981,704; photographic goods 
valued at $360,898; and scientific and 


professional instruments valued at 
$171,190. 
Switzerland’s exports of clocks, 


watches, and parts to the United States 
during this period were valued at more 
than $35,000,000. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


GREEK MILLS WORKING ON COTTON AND 
WooL IMPORTED BY UNRRA 


The spinning and weaving mills of 
Greece are busy working up the cotton 
and wool imported by UNRRA, accord- 
ing to the Greek Minister of Supply. 

Cotton imported by UNRRA totaled 
7,227 metric tons by the end of October 
1945, of which approximately 38 percent, 
or 2,735 tons, had been turned over to 
the spinning mills for yarn. 

Cotton-weaving mills in the Athens- 
Piraeus area had produced 454,000 
meters of cotton cloth by the middle of 
October, and those in the Patras area 
had accounted for a production of 59,276 
meters. 

The rate of output at the end of Octo- 
ber was said to be 15,259 8'2-pound bun- 
dies of cotton yarn and 252,517 meters 
of cotton cloth per week. By early No- 
vember it was expected the rate would 
be 45,000 bundles of yarn, 1,200,000 
meters of cloth, and 220,000 units of knit 
goods per month. 

In addition, an increase was antici- 
pated in the output of cotton stockings 
to 60,000 pairs and of cotton sewing 
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thread to 200,000 dozen spools a month. 

As of October 20, 1945, UNRRA had 
imported 3,122 metric tens of wool into 
Greece, according to the Minister of 
Supply. Of this amount, 690 tons were 
issued to spinning and weaving mills, 
and by the middle of Otcober 70,000 
meters of woolen cloth had been manu- 
factured. Production of 40,000 meters 
more was expected by the end of 
October. 

The total quantity of cloth to be pro- 
duced is estimated at 3,500,000 meters. 
About 600,000 pieces of knit woolen 
goods also will be manufactured. The 
rate of production is expected to reach 
350,000 meters of woolen cloth and 150,- 
000 pieces of knit goods a month. 

Indications are that progress is being 
made toward full utilization of the coun- 
try’s textile-manufacturing facilities. 


FINANCIAL AID NEEDED TO REHABILITATE 
EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s embroidery industry 
faces extinction unless given financial 
backing, according to Swiss press reports. 
There are only about 800 hand embroi- 
dery machines compared with 16,988 in 
1890: and only 794 shuttle and panto- 
graph machines compared with 5.906 in 
1916, of which not more than 470 are 
actually fit for commercial use. Almost 
all these machines are in private homes 
and are operated by elderly persons who 
have trained no successors. No Swiss 
machinery manufacturer has included 
embroidery machinery in his postwar 
production plans. 

The Association of Swiss Embroidery 
Exporters fears competition from the 
Austrian Vorarlberg, where it appears 
that all machines are intact and ready to 
start production as soon as raw mate- 
rials are available The association 
claims that money must be found to 
finance the rehabilitation of this tradi- 
tional Swiss industry, and that time 
should not be lost, since it takes from 6 
to 10 years to train skilled designers and 
embroiderers. It has been suggested that 
the necessary capital could be obtained 
by creating a special fund to which mem- 
bers of the Embroidery Cooperative 
Trusteeship and other interested parties 
could contribute, by organizing a special 
corporation to handle the matter and by 
appealing to the Government for a loan 


Cotton and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During the third quarter of 1945, Can- 
ada imported 45,000,000 pounds of raw 
cotton, 1,706,000 pounds of cotton yarns, 
and 7,800,000 pounds of cotton goods, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Board of Statis- 
tics. The United States was the prin- 
cipal supplier of raw cotton and cotton 
goods, and Great Britain furnished most 
of the yarns. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON, SAO 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


Data on supply and distribution of cot- 
ton in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, are 
listed below, covering the years 1937 to 
1945, inclusive. Except as otherwise in- 
dicated, the data were obtained from 
Government sources. 
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Cotton Supply, State of Sao Paulo 


In metric ton 
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COTTON Crop, TANGANYIKA 


-rospects for the cotton crop in Tan- 
ganyika’s Lake Province have improved, 
according to a British publication. The 
official estimate during the past summer 
was 32,250 bales 


W ool and Produ ls 
SMALL WOOL CLIPS, HUNGARY 


Hungary's wool clip, previously esti- 
mated at about 1,000,000 kilograms, or 
1,000 metric tons ‘approximately 7 per- 
cent of the country’s requirements), was 
considered in August likely to amount to 
no more than 500,000 kilograms, or 500 
metric tons, according to the National 
Bank of Hungary 

The lowered estimate may be attrib- 
uted largely to the continued decrease in 
sheep population. About 86 percent of 
the country’s sheep had been removed by 
the end of the European war; by August 
1945 a further decline in sheep popula- 
tion was noted, and the process seemed 
to be continuing 


Woo. PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand's sheep population in- 
creased steadily, but modestly, during 
the war from its 1940 figure of 31,063,000. 
This was a continuation of the trend, 
except for slight variations, since 1920. 
Wool growing has become more or less 
subordinate to meat production in New 
Zealand during the past 25 years, how- 
ever, and the character of the wool has 
changed from fine to down-cross types. 

The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction of wool since the 1939-40 sea- 
son, according to figures furnished by 
the New Zealand Government. 
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Domestic use of wool is reported to be 
stable at about 50,000 bales a year, with 
variations too small to affect materially 
= the exportable supply. 
- During the January-June period of 
1945, exports of wool from New Zealand 
included 34,883,582 pounds of greasy 
md? | wool, 26,715,382 pounds of scoured wool, 
- | and 16,321,164 pounds of slipe wool. 
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Wlkin American Eacangp aa 


NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 


























4,000 | The following figures are for the first 
nie | nalf of 1944: 105,157,706 pounds of Average rate Latest avsilable quotation 
5, 000 greasy wool, 18,136,315 pounds of scoured - a 
5) | wool, and 20,145,010 pounds of slipe wool. Approxi- 
9 000 Wool exports comprised 41,484,016 Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange August mate 
5, 00 ; of greasy wool, 31,247,558 pounds 10 Cae | 008 Coes) ee | nee | eee Date 
oof pounds of greas! ae es “ p s nual) nual) | (month- : lent in : 
of scoured wool, and 20,874,514 pounds of ly) J. 8. 
——~ | gipe wool during the first 8 months of a 
} 1945. . : ee Me TRE z EES 
| Argentina_| Paper peso se £- Late apne beenie 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 26, 1945 
7 oe Pe aol Productio OMG TS ccwmecncsine 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
lo j New Zealand Wool Production ee ee 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 "9024 Do. 
— Free market. ......... 4.06 4.03 4.02 4.08 | . 2451 Do. 
eee Bolivia... Boliviano_._| Controlled. .........-- 42.91 42.42 | *%42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
id —— CE pinvintneticncntse 45, 42 51.80 | *59.00 | 60.00 . 0167 Do. 
prone Stine otal Brazil...._| Cruzeiro!...| Official.............-- 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | .0606 | Oct. 15, 1945 
Seasonal yea acing . : Free market_.......-. 19. 63 19.57 | 19.50 | 19.50 .0513 Do. 
Special free market ___- 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
amp- 48. 507, 740 | 30, 883.632 | 288. 431.372 Cuns......) Peios.......) Rees 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Oct. 31, 1945 
n 1939-40 ary ent aan | 48 17% aap | S25 add TaD Export draft. _.......- 25. 00 25.00} 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
1940-41 aaa’ ona O00 | BE O87 ten | San tan aie Free market___...... 32. 37 31.85 | 32.02 | 32.85 . 0304 Do. 
141-42 aan 298 477 | on Cex Sen | B87 San TI? a 7 ae 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
142-43 o78' 871246 | 44. 463 Ga0 | 220 334 O28 Colombia do ..| Commercial bank ----- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1, 746 . 5727 | Sept. 30, 1945 
' 1943-44 ot ooo no eon | SRT Gad Bie Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1.76 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
, 200 M445 aay IS | Ca aaa ew | Sly ony one CMa ba vcd hens 1. 76 1.75 1. 84 1. 83 . 5464 Do. 
AS) Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled........-- 5. 65 5. 66 5. 67 5: 72 .1748 | Sept. 30, 1945 
a Controlled. _........ 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 .1779 Do. 
1 y . : Cuba... Peso ee cad 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Oct. 31, 1945 
75 | BLACKFACE-WOOL CLIP AND OUTLETS, Ecuador. | Sucre___--._| Central Bank (official)-| 14.10 14.06 | 13.77 (413.77 .0726 | Nov. 16, 1945 
, 058 (SCOTLAND) U. K. Honduras_| Lempira Ce cneccnce rs 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Aug. 31, 1945 
), 361 ; Mexico a .. eee 4.85 4. 85 4. 86 4. 86 - 2058 | Oct. 31,1945 
i No allotment of Scotch blackface wool Nicaragua | Cordobs.._.| Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 | Nov. 9, 1945 
|, 229 gegen aitet tes Sn Curb 5. 16 5. 72 6. 61 5.55 . 1802 Do. 
for export was made by the Scottish Wool Paraguay .| Paper peso..| Official... me 5 scan Montane: Bevin 29! eta es 
sie Control Board in the quarter ended Sep- Guarani 3 _.do aos 3.10 3.11 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Oct. 31,1945 
* van 94! Peru =,  —Accgaaeee Sai 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Noy. 13, 1945 
tember 30, 1945. Salvador..| Colon... a ER 6 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 250 -4000 | Oct. 8, 1945 
Government orders still constituted an Uruguay Peso ; Controlled 1. 8 1. 90 1.90 1.90 . §263 | Nov. 30, 1945 
important outlet for stocks of Scotch 7 <e —- el ta “in D 
, ree . q x = . 5262 " 
an- blackface woo] during the past fall, but Galax enamanest var 1 85 L785 | 1.785 * 5602 De 
ed, the demands of the carpet mills were Venezuela.) Bolivar Controlled _......- ~ 3. 35 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 | Oct. 18,1945 
The becoming heavier as manufacture was Free. -.....-.--------- 3. 35 ney 8.35 | 3.35 - 2085 Do. 


ner | being resumed on an _ ever-increasing 
scale. A considerable amount of haslock 
} (blackface skin wool) was being used 

in carpet manufacture. 
f The 1945 clip, still being received at 
warehouses, was Said to be of good qual- 





' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

+ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate” from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 


: ee ae rea ‘ ‘ respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge en all exchange transactions has resulted in 
sti- Ity. ee ctures ‘oan hop ; Base og effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 
amount to between ; ; an 6, . § In effect since July 25, 1944 
me 000 pounds. * Rates for July 1945 
er- Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
Vas into Argentina. 
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SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Preliminary official figures for 1945 in- 
dicate plantings of tobacco in Belgium of 
3,140 hectares, yields of 18 quintals per 
hectare, and total production of 5,652 
metric tons. The area planted to tobacco 
in the 1945 season was less than half 
the 1944 figure 

The following table gives available 
statistics on area, production, and yields 
of Belgian tobacco in recent years: 





1939 
194] (SN 
1942 
1943 . 
1444 { 
1945 2 1 


2 310 
is 41, (22 > O40 
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During the years 1931 through 1939, 
the area devoted to tobacco in Belgium 
averaged annually 2,697 hectares. Be- 
cause of the cutting off of imports under 
German occupation, plantings were in- 
creased to a peak of 7,308 hectares in 
1944. The decrease in 1945 acreage 
planted to tobacco was due to several 
factors including the prospect of a re- 
opening of the tobacco import trade; 
the very large increase in the wages of 
farm labor; and the difficulty of finding 
farm labor, even at the new high rates. 
There is little prospect of any large in- 
crease in plantings next season. 

In the period between the two world 
wars, about three-fourths of Belgian 
demand for tobacco was met by imports. 
At present, all purchases and imports 
are made by the government purchasing 
commissions, operating in London and 
Washington. From the _ liberation 
through October 1945, Belgium pur- 
chased 9,254 metric tons of tobacco, of 
which 2,934 tons were bought from the 
United States. Only part of these pur- 


chases have been delivered to Belgium. 

Average annual imports during the 
period 1931-39 were 19,708 metric tons. 
Imports of tobacco in 1943 amounted to 
only 1,580 metric tons; in 1942, to 7,008 
metric tons; and in 1941, to 10,210 metric 
tons. No figures for 1944 are available. 

Before World War II, Belgium was one 
of the most important continental Euro- 
pean outlets for American leaf tobacco. 
In 1939, Belgian imports of American 
unstemmed tobacco totaled 5,564 metric 
tons. As a matter of fact, Belgian im- 
ports from the United States represented 
about one-third of all Belgium’s tobacco 
imports. The Netherlands, and the 
Netherlands Indies were the other chief 
sources of tobacco supply to Belgium. 

Except for the Netherlands, Belgium 
ordinarily has the highest per capita 
tobacco consumption in Europe and has 
only slightly less than per capita con- 
sumption in the United States. Belgian 
consumption of smoking tobacco is more 
than 3 pounds per capita per year, the 
highest in the world. 
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After World War I, the Belgians began 
to favor the use of light tobacco of good 
quality, instead of strong tobaccos, 
usually for pipesmoking and chewing. 
This change in taste reduced the use of 
domestic tobacco, which is chiefly dark, 
coarse leaf. During the decade preced- 
ing World War II, there was a consid- 
erable decline in the Belgian consump- 
tion of cigars and some decrease in the 
use of cigarettes, offset by a substanital 
increase in the smoking of cigarillos. 
During the German occupation, tobacco 
consumption gradually dropped to less 
than half the prewar level. The ration- 
ing of tobacco and products was intro- 
duced and continues today. 

Unlike many other European coun- 
tries, Belgium does not have a govern- 
ment-controlled tobacco industry. For 
many years Belgian taxes on tobacco 
have been less than in most other Euro- 
pean countries, with the result that 
prices of tobacco and tobacco products 
have been below the European average. 





Importance of 
Importing 


(Continued from p. 4) 


largely on the dollar exchange made 
available by our imports. 

This principle appears capable of wide 
adoption by merchandising firms as well 
as manufacturers. Knowledge of the 
language, customs, and business methods 
of a foreign country obtained in the 
process of exporting can be put to use in 
the import field. 

The idea is not entirely new, of course. 
We have had export-import houses be- 
fore. But the realization that export 
sales will become increasingly dependent 
upon our purchases abroad has led to the 
adoption of the principle by a number of 
firms that were formerly interested only 
in exports. 


Dual Role of Imports 


The general public, too, is coming to 
recognize the importance of importing. 
The war has given the man in the street 
a double lesson on the subject. For one 
thing, he has missed such things as sugar, 
coffee, bananas, natural rubber and silk, 
which come from abroad. He has seen 
that, initially, imports increase home 
supplies, whereas exports decrease them. 
Besides, he has begun to see the impos- 
sibility of foreign countries ever paying 
for loans and continuously large ship- 
ments from us, unless we do import. 

This enlightened understanding of the 
role of imports provides a sound basis 
for the growth of our foreign trade. The 
United States is on the threshold of a 
great opportunity. It has tried the 
principles of geographic and labor spe- 
cialization within the country and knows 
that they work. It knows that their use 
will give people a wider variety of prod- 
ucts, and more of them, at lower costs. 
With this new understanding of the 
function of imports, the United States 
may now become a leader in the appli- 
cation of these principles on a world- 
wide scale. 
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U. S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements 


The Office of International Trade Op- 
erations, Department of Commerce, has 
issued the following Current Export Bul- 
letin: 


No. 304—Current Export Bulletin No. 304, 
December 27, 1945. 


I..Erportations to the Philippine Islands 

Effective January 1, 1946, the Department 
of Commerce announces the discontinuance 
of the registry-number system established for 
controlling imports into the Philippine 
Islands, as set forth in Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 277 (Announcement No. 654 in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 22, 
1945), dated September 13, 1945 

The prevailing conditions at that time 
which necessitated the establishment of the 
registry-number system are now sufficiently 
improved to make it unnecessary to continue 
the procedure. Therefore, on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, exporters will not be required 
to obtain registry numbers to cover ship- 
ments of commodcities destined to the Philip- 
pine Islands 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19 
page 62, Section II, Part 9, is amended to 
delete Title B 


II. Subsidy Refund for Certain Canned Vege- 

tables 

The subsidy refund procedure for certain 
canned vegetables announced in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 301 (Announcement 678 in 
ForFIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 15, 
1945), Subject IV specified the refund rates 
to be made by exporters of these products 

Effective immediately, the refund rate on 


IV. Revisions in the Positive List 
A. Additions 
of commodities (see Comprehensive Export S 


Effective January 1, 1946, the following commodity is added t« 
hedule No. 19) 


the exportation of canned tomato juice 22 
size can, 307x409 is reduced from .08 to 08 
cents per dozen. Current Export Bulletin No 
301, Schedule E is amended accordingly, 


III. Revision of Food Stores General License 
Permitted on Vessels of Any Re gtstry, Except 
Germany and Japar 
A. The 

nounces a revision in the general license for 
food stores which are for use or consumption 
on board vessels of any registry, except Ger. 
many and Japan. The effect of this revision 
permits all food items, except sugar, to be ex. 
ported under general license in amounts 
deemed necessary and reasonable by the Col. 
lectors of Customs 

B. Effective January 1, 1946, vessels which 
are of registry of any country, except Ger. 
many and Japan, departing from the United 
States may export food stores, except Sugar, 
under general license when they are for use 
or consumption on board during the outgoing 
and immediate return voyage, scheduled in 
such quantities as the Collector of Customs 
deems necessary and reasonable. The amount 
of sugar which may be taken on board shal] 
be limited to .15 pound per man per day, 

C. The foregoing limits on the quantity of 
food stores which may be exported under this 
general license do not apply to vessels owned 
by or under charter to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. Such vessels may export food 
stores under this general license in such 
quantities as may be authorized by an official 
representative of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration 

D. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19. 
page 60, paragraph A-2 imended accord- 
ingly 


Department Commerce an. 


the positive list 








B. Deletion Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
positive list and placed on general license for 
exportation to all destinations in Group K 


Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No Comme 


001000 Cattle for breeding 

090000 Horses for breeding 

090100 Horses, other 

090300 Mules, asses and burros 

501698 Medium-octane motor fuels of 


which the total fraction ob- 
tained by commercial distilla- 
tion having an A. S. T. M. end 
point of 300° F. or lower will 
have, with the addition of 3 cc 
tetraethyl lead per gal., an oc- 
tane number by the A. S. T. M 
Knock Test Method of 80 o1 
more 
Other motor fuel and gasoline 
from which by commercial dis- 
tillation there can be separated 
more than 3% of a total frac- 
tion having an A. S. T. M. end 
point of 300° F. which will have, 


501707 


Commerce 
Schedule 
B No Commodity 

with the addition of 3 cc. tetra- 
ethyl lead per gal., an octane 
number by the A. S. T. M. Knock 
Test Method of 80 or more 

501798 Other motor fuels and gasoline not 
conformin t specifications in 
501605. 501698 to 501707 


504500 Slack waxe 
505900 Indralatum wax 
905900 Plasticrude wax 


Substitute mineral waxes derived 
from petroleum bases (includes 
microcrystalline waxes, petrola- 
tum waxes and tank bottom 
short fiber waxe 

All other sl p Wake 


WDYO0O0 


505900 


596025 Mineral wax (except paraffin 
wax) 

Jewelry and other personal ar- 
ticles 





Other paraffin waxes, unrefined, remain 


on the positive list 
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Dept. of 
Commerce 
nedule 
o No. Commodity 
962000 Of solid gold or platinum (in- 
ra - ° . 
clude men’s jewelry, wom- 
en's jewelry. cigarette 
cases, pocket cigar and cig- 
arette lighters, compacts, 
powder and vanity cases) : 
962000 Gold 
962000- Platinum 


Of other metals (silver, gold- 

filled, rolled-gold-plate and 

yase metal whether or not 
electro-plated ) 

962100 Men's jewelry (include rings, 
collar and cuff buttons, 
studs, tieclips and hold- 
holders, watch chains, 
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Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No Commodity 
962300 Women's jewelry (include 
rings, bracelets, bar pins, 
brooches, necklaces, and 
earrings): 


962300 Containing diamonds or 
other precious stones. 
962300 Of palladium 


962600 Other articles (include cig- 
arette cases, pocket cigar 
and cigarette lighters, 
compacts, powder and 
vanity cases): 

Containing diamonds or 

other precious stones 

962600 Of palladium. 


962600 





watch bracelets and 963500 Jewelry findings and parts (spec- 
stick pins): ify by name): 
962100 Containing diamonds or 963500 Of solid gold, palladium, or 
other precious stones precious stones. 

962100 Of palladium 963500 Of platinum 
C. Changes in General License GLV Values 

a 

GLV dollar value limits 

Depart 

Con ( Group K Group F 
merce 

Schedule 
RN¢ Old New Old New 
wergs Cast 500) 10 yj 25 
“08300 Telep! ‘ trume Nom 100 None None 
"08700 «© and generators and part None 24 None None 
70870) «| Magnet und part None 25 None None 
TOSTOO Ringers and part Nome 25 Nome None 
TORTOO Batteri ind boxe None 25 None None 
TONT(M Telephot r pear None 25 None None 








D. Shipments of any commodities removed from general license or whose GLV dollar-value 
limits have been reduced, as a result of the provisions of parts A or C above, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the 


previous general license provisions 





© Late AIRGRAMS 


Continued from p. 17) 


past year actually has increased during 
the current year Inventories are low 
for the dry-goods line, but they actually 
are high for pharmaceutical and grocery 
lines. There are, however, many out- 
standing orders for building materials, 
machinery, and automobiles, which are 
expected to be received during the year 
1946. Firms operating in the wholesale 
dry-goods line continue to have a large 
number of unfilled orders outstanding in 
the United States, some of which are 
covered by letters of credit and cash. 
Whereas the policy last year was to re- 
duce stocks, the present policy is to ac- 
cumulate and to convert into cash. It 
is realized that the profits for the future 
do not look as rosy as while the war was 
going on. Current obligations are being 
met in a satisfactory manner and past- 
due obligations are nominal only. 

As indicated by export statistics, the 
bulk of the Republic's revenue is derived 
from agricultural operations. The Gov- 
ernment policy toward diversification 
continues with satisfactory results, and 
59 articles actually appear on the export 
list. Local manufacturing has shown an 
Increase during the year, and it is ex- 
pected that the trend will continue up- 
ward. Articles manufactured are largely 


for local consumption, but during 1944 
there were exported goatskins, beer, pea- 
nut meal, candles, cigars and cigarettes, 
sole leather, shoes, men’s clothing, hats, 
furniture, and chocolate. 

Property values in the coastal towns 
did not improve during the year, but 
there was a decided improvement in the 
value of property in Ciudad Trujillo and 
in the city of Santiago de los Caballeros. 
Housing of the better class is still a prob- 
lem in Santiago de los Caballeros, but 
there has been considerable improvement 
in Ciudad Trujillo. A further increase 
in Ciudad Trujillo is expected when 
building materials become available. 





Wood Preservation for India 


A bulletin on wood preservation has 
been issued by the Forest Research In- 
stitute, Dehra Dun, India, which dis- 
cusses wood preservatives, preparation of 
timber for treatment, various treatment 
processes and their cost, and handling 
after treatment. Indian timbers are 
classified on the basis of their natural 
durability and also according to their 
amenability to impregnation. Protection 
of wood by methods other than standard 
preservative treatments, protection of 
plywood, sapstain and its prevention, and 
protection against fire are also briefly 
described. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, December 23, 1945: 


Copies of this publication which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 per year. The December 23 
issue contains these articles: 


ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
EUROPEAN DISPLACED PERSONS AND REF- 
UGEES. Statement by the President. 
Directive to United States Federal Agen- 


cies. - 


Our OBLIGATION OF LEADERSHIP. By As- 
sistant Secretary Braden. 


PROGRESS IN ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION. By Dur- 
ward V. Sandifer. 


UNITED STATES CONCERN OVER DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
AND THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By Green H. Hackworth. 


PEACE, FREEDOM, AND LAW ARE INSEPA- 
RABLE. By Assistant Secretary Braden. 


UNITED STATES TAKES POSSESSION OF 
JAPANESE PROPERTY. 


A NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE PROGRAM: A 
Radio Broadcast. 


PROCUREMENT OF FOREIGN RESEARCH MA- 
TERIALS. By Richard A. Humphrey. 


AMERICAN FIRMS CHARGED WITH AIDING 
MEXICAN POLITICAL FACTIONS. 


CANADA AND UNITED STATES TO SIMPLIFY 
CUSTOMS PROCEDURES. 


FRANCE AND THE NETHERLANDS TO JOIN 
AACC. 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN TRADE AND SHIPPING. Amer- 
ican Maritime Council, Inc. 1945. 307 
pp. Price, $3. This book presents a com- 
parison of the American and British ap- 
proach and procedure in the handling of 
problems relating to foreign trade and 
shipping with a view to determining 
those steps which should be taken by the 
Government on one hand and by indus- 
try on the other hand to develop an 
effective organization for the handling of 
our foreign trade. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, 
ee 
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CANADA: NEw WORLD Power. Louisa W. 
Peat. 1945. 293 pp. Price, $3. The 
author discusses the development of 
Canada as a world power, and the things 
which are playing a vital part in deter- 
mining its future. 

Available from: Robert M. McBride & 
Co., 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN. Crane 
Brinton. 305 pp. Price, $2.50. This 
book attempts to give the reader infor- 
mation necessary for him to work out the 
answers to questions on peacetime rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Britain and with the rest of the world. 
This is the first of 25 volumes in the 
American Foreign Policy Library to be 
published by Harvard University Press, 
under the editorship of Sumner Welles. 

Available from: Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


CHINA FicHTs On. Pan Chao-Ying 
(Stephen C. Y. Pan). 1945. 188 pp. 
Price, $2.50. An inside story of China’s 
long struggle against our common 
enemies. : 

Available from: Fleming H. Revell Co.., 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EUROPE IN REVOLUTION. John Scott. 
1945. 274 pp. Price, $3. The author 
has tried to make intelligible the occur- 
rences and factors back of the events 
which have taken place in Europe and 
to zive an account (for the part of Europe 
he saw) that stresses their relation to the 
present, and to analyze our own position 
with regard to the future. He says that 
the responsibility for preventing World 
War III rests in a great measure with the 
United States and that the first prerequi- 
site is an understanding of contemporary 
Europe. 

Available from: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONALITIES AND NATIONAL MINORI- 
Tres. Oscar I. Janowsky. 1945. 232 pp. 
Price, $2.75. The author discusses the 
problems of east-central Europe, analyzes 
the effort of the League of Nations to pro- 
tect minorities, and then proposes an 
alternative solution based on national 
federalism and economic unity. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





Steel for Export 


Initial export requests for 4,000,000 net 
tons of steel during the first half of 1946 
have already been screened down to 
about 850,000 tons, to prevent any drastic 
drain on the domestic economy, Civilian 
Production Administration officials told 
members of the General Steel Products 
Committee, the agency said recently. 

At a meeting held in New York, Gov- 
ernment officials informed the committee 
that export requests had been reduced to 
the minimum amount necessary to meet 
essential rehabilitation needs in Europe 
and Africa. This 850,000 tons represents 
only about 3 percent of the expected fin- 
ished-steel production. 

Industry members offered complete 
cooperation in the effort to meet the 
850,000-ton requirement. 
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United States Foreign Trade During October 1945 


The Bureau of the Census has an- 
nounced that United States exports re- 
corded a further decline in October to 
$455,000,000, 38 percent below the Au- 
gust level of $737,000,000 and 12 percent 
below the September value of $515,000,- 
000. Reflecting this decline were de- 
creased lend-lease exports which fell 
sharply to $75,000,000, from $413,000,000 
in August and $158,000,000 in September. 

Except for a few shipments of negli- 
gible importance, lend-lease exports in 
October represented shipments made 
under the lend-lease program for which 
arrangments for repayment were com- 
pleted prior to the exportation of the 
merchandise. In many cases these ar- 
rangements apply to merchandise which 
was in lend-lease procurement channels 
at the cessation of hostilities with Japan 
and call for a substantial down payment 
by foreign governments with the re- 
mainder to be paid in 20 to 30 years. 
In other cases the arrangements in- 
volved the full cash payment prior to 
the export shipments being made. 
October represented shipments made 
to $380,000,000, a 7 percent gain over the 
September 1945 value and 54 percent 
above the average 1944 monthly figure 
of $246,000,000. Non-lend-lease exports 
in October represented 84 percent of the 
value of total exports compared with 69 
percent in September and an average 
of 21 percent in 1944. 

United States exports in October 1945 
under the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation program totaled $37,000,000, 


approximately the same as in each of 
the previous 3 months. However, ex. 
ports from the United States under this 
program are becoming more and More 
important in the total export picture 
as lend-lease shipments decline. By 
October 1945 th value of UNRRA exports 
from the United States represented g 
percent of total exports and 10 percent 
of non-lend-lease exports. The com. 
position of United States export trade 
in recent months, showing the increas. 
ing relative importance of UNRRA ex. 
ports, is as follows: 
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While the total value of October ex- 
ports recorded a 62 percent drop from 
the 1944 monthly average of $1,188,000 - 
000, the shipping weight of such exports 
in October at 16,020,000,000 pounds reg- 
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TABLE 2- United States 
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1944 average of 15,592,000,000 pounds per 
month. The average monthly value of 
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other Pacific areas is expected to provide 
the basis for a substantial expansion of 
our fishing industry and will increase 
production of high-protein food and 
provide employment to a large number of 
people in the Pacific northwest. The 
steel cargo ocean-going vessel, the S. S. 
Mormacray, obtained from the War 
Shipping Administration, for several 
months has been in process of conver- 
sion into a factory ship for the freezing, 
processing, and canning of fish, and it is 
estimated that the conversion work will 
be completed early next year. This ves- 
sel is of 8,368 deadweight tons, 5,946 
gross register tons, and 3,744 net register 
tons. and is now in the yards of Belling- 
ham Iron Works, Bellingham, Wash.., 
where it is being equipped and converted 
into a factory ship. When completed, it 
will have accommodations for approxi- 
mately 250 male workers, as well as office 
quarters and office equipment. It is 
contemplated that four steel-constructed 
trawlers of approximately 165 tons each, 
all Diesel-powered, will either be built 
or otherwise acquired to be used in 
catching and conveying fish to the fac- 
tory ship. 

With the collapse of Japan, the proj- 
ect could no longer be considered essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war, and 
accordingly the Department of Agricul- 
ture was not able to reaffirm the original 
recommendation of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. Consequently, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation requested 
the advice of the Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion with 
respect to continuation of the work. 
The matter was referred to interested 
Government departments and, in con- 
sideration of the views and recommenda- 
tions received, the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion concluded 
that the completion of the project was to 
the benefit of the government and re- 
quested RFC to proceed accordingly. 

The Department of the Interior indi- 
cated it would be to the interest of the 
Government to develop a_ substantial 
modern fishing industry in the Pacific 
Ocean. The Department also advised 
that the factory-ship method appeared 
to be a practical means of accomplishing 
that objective, but pointed out that some 
Government financing would be required 
in the development of this modern fish- 
ing technique. 

The State Department suggested that 
the project would be in line with the 
President’s proclamation of September 
28, 1945, concerning conservation and 
development of the fisheries in areas of 
the high seas which are of interest to 
this country. 

Details of the lease arrangement are 
being worked out with officials of the 
Pacific Exploration Co., Inc., in consul- 
tation with interested Government de- 
partments so as to develop arrangements 
which will assure that the Government 
and the fishing industry will obtain a 
maximum amount of useful economic, 
scientific, and cther information from 
the operation of the project, and will 
assure safeguards for the Government 
and the fishing industry. 
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China’s Handicrafts 


(Continued from p. 15) 


anxious to obtain information as to the 
designs favored by United States im- 
porters, the quality wanted, and probable 
quantities required. Importers who had 
handled these items in the past and who 
were interested in future importation 
were invited to get in touch with Chinese 
Government representatives in New 
York, through whom names and relevant 
information would be sent to the proper 
Government agency in China, which, in 
turn, would communicate directly with 
Chinese dealers. 

It is to be questioned whether United 
States importers would turn over their 
designs first to Chinese Government au- 
thorities, and throuch them to Chinese 
dealers. Moreover, it seems improbable 
that the procedure suggested would en- 
able Chinese concerns to operate success- 
fully in a highly competitive market, 
which is supplied by European and South 
American countries equally anxious to 
utilize their handicraft skills. So indi- 
rect a course would make it impossible 
for Chinese producers to keep pace with 
a rapidly shifting market or to produce 
well-designed articles. 


Vogue of Stick Furniture 


An incident to illustrate the difficulty 
of executing new designs can be cited 
from the experience of a foreign export- 
ing firm in Canton. Several years ago, 
when Chinese “stick’”’ furniture was in 
vogue in the United States, an effort was 
made to produce bridge tables and chairs 
of that type for export. An especially 
pleasing design was drawn to scale in 
minute detail, in which waxed teakwood 
table tops with rounded edges were com- 
bined with good height, a maximum of 
clearway, and a minimum of encumber- 








Colombia to Pave 3,000 Kilo- 
meters of Highways 


Legislative approval has been 
granted the proposal of the Co- 
| lombian Ministry of Public Works 
| to pave some 3,000 kilometers of 
trunk highways in that country. 
| The work proposed, including some 
| necessary straightening and other 
| reconstruction. is estimated to cost 
| an average of 12,000 pesos per kil- 
| ometer or approximately 35,000,000 
| pesos for the entire project, this 
| total including about 26,000,000 
| pesos for materials, labor, and en- 
gineering and 9,000,000 pesos for | 
| equipment. 
Further details of the work pro- | 
| jected may be obtained from Pub- 
| lic Works Minister Alvaro Diaz, 
Bogota, Colombia, who has ex- 
pressed the hope that American 
highway contractors possessing the 





equipment necessary to undertake 
this work can be interested in sub- 
mitting bids. 
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ing supports underneath. The chair 
seats and backs were straight, and the 
sloping “easy chair” lines, which the 
shops had come to regard as “foreign” 
were eliminated to bring the player with. 
in fair proximity of the table. 

The actual result of all these “specig. 





cations,” however, could have hardly 
combined more undesirable features 
The table produced was of mah jong 
height, with strong cross supports a foot 
from the floor; edges were sharp, and the 
whole structure was finished in a bright 
yellow varnish. The established “for. 
eign” slant had been substituted for Spe- 
cifications for the chairs. This was the 
result of a precise order filled by q shop 
that had been working for foreign trade 
for years and where demands of the for. 
eign market supposedly were understood, 
A little knowledge and no knowledge are 
equally bad, without close supervision in 
even the simplest matters 


One Woman's V ork 


The operations of one successfyl 
United States businesswoman will illys- 
trate one means of achieving efficient 
organization. Schooled in fine needje. 
work herself, this woman possessed also 
the rare combination of artistic ability 
with business acumen. In a small South 
China town she established workrooms 
large enough to house about 400 workers. 
whom she trained herself. All work was 


done on the premises, nothing being 
taken out Keeping in touch with the 
latest demands of the United States 


market, she cut her own patterns, drew 
or supervised the drawing of her own 
designs, and applied them to the best 
Chinese silk fabrics. She protected her 
designs by releasing nothing on the 
Chinese market, but made contact with 
exclusive shops in New York City and 
received New York prices. 

In discussing problems of production, 
this woman pointed out that she paid 
her workers maximum wages for such 
types of work and would have been will- 
ing to double or treble the amount. 
Quality and marketing procedure spelled 
her not cheap production and 
underselling of competitors 


success, 


Chinese Cooperatives 


Quite a different form of organization 
and one which assures to the artisan 
1 maximum share of the earnings, is to 
be found in cooperative societies, par- 
ticularly the Chinese Industrial Cooper- 
atives which have been extensively de- 
veloped in recent years. Their produc- 
tion has thus far been confined largely 
to utilitarian goods for use by the 
Chinese military or for consumption in 
Chinese rural communities; but an in- 
terest in export trade is evidenced by 
their experimental work—even during 
the war—in manufacture of rugs and 
cross-stitch embroidery. Because they 
are already widely organized in rural 
areas and comprise many of China's 
handicraft skills, the cooperatives may 
play an important role in the revived 
production of handicraft goods which 
are disappearing before the influx of 
foreign, machine-made articles. Foreign 
interest in these cooperatives has made 
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‘able to them assistance in designing 
sree fot foreign trade and, if their plans 
to set up a marketing service in the 
United States materialize, they may be- 
come a channel through which a desir- 
able line of handicraft products can be 
supplied to the United States trade. ' 
" Missionary-sponsored industrial insti- 
tutions in China have handled their own 


sales through United States representa- 
tives who have serviced gift shops within 
given areas. And because they main- 
tain a high standard of goods, through 
close supervision of production, some 
have developed a mail-order business. 
They emphasize the fact that they do 
not operate strictly on a business basis, 
insofar as United States workers do re- 








China’s Export of Finished Handicr aft Goods: To United States and Total 
{Value in Chinese National dollars] 
CECE 
1035 1936 1937 
Item , 
lo United . To United 7 : To nited Tests 
States lotal States lotal States Total 
dlework and embroidery , ogee rae é 
age atl thread work 183,363 5,270,674 | 1,528,825 | 2,179,198 | 5,723,788 | 7,355,416 
Cross-stitch work 16, 031 95, 640 &, 693 56, 948 66, 633 162, 125 
Embroideries > : ‘ : 
~ Other than silk 6,177,976 8,551,628 | 12,632,436 , 19,086,873 | 12,268,438 | 20, 654, 020 
Silk 203, G50 3, 332, 706 210, 286 4,201,015 327, 182 4, 266, 442 
Lace and trimming 1, O70, 854 3, 264, 328 3, 724, 711 5, 826, 515 6, 222, 041 8, 474, 256 
Total 11,552, 183 | 20,514,976 | 18,104,951 | 31, 440,549 | 24, 608, O82 40, 912, 259 
ae cloth 1, 474, SSO 1, 979, O9S 1, 726, 260 
Silk pongees ae “ - ee rae 
Honan 146, 022 1, 092, 186 41,176 75, 145 4, 759 1, 702, 375 
Shantung 53, O17 3, 026, GOS 101, 158 , 393, 131 1, 750 4, 391, 399 
Silk ponges n.o.7 22, 840 G06, SOS 2 063 1, 217, 158 &. 653 816, 116 
Clothing - zs 
Natural silk Mi, 487 208, 244 57. 663 276, 684 28, 814 270, 136 
Cotton 8, 126 445, OS4 6, 525 410, 307 40,815 415, 453 
Others 2, 765 220, 877 2, 640 214, 388 61, 582 18S, 279 
Cotton products, n. 0.1 7, 300 136, 130 11,115 159, 939 38, 976 263, 342 
Silk product n.o.7 2, 162 5A, 261 4, 2s] 100, 990 10, 966 RS, 130 
Cotton hose and stocking 4,378 4109, 010 156, 852 605, 488 72,710 543, 821 
Total 287, 187 7, 965, 535 384, 453 10, 932, 328 327, 025 10, 405, 311 
Metals 7 aa oe NOES 
Brassw art 200), 432 924, 247 405, 279 1, 168, 58 376, 595 1, OR5, 424 
Silverware 1, 8Y¥2 45, 271 7. 606 92. 626 9, 136 238, 5Al 
Copper nu weture ii] 
sheets, wire 15, 508 23, 943 4), 792 51, 627 61, 502 95, 311 
Other metal manufacture 11 ; 1, 050, G38 71. G58 78S, 536 7 307 821,329 
Enamelled ironware 83 46), 940 2, 663 119, 389 3, O56 241, 425 
Cloisonnéw art 65, 342 125, 699 131, S2e 210, 795 182, 693 265, 626 
Total $24, 390 2, 207, 047 650, 124 2, 431, 558 705, 279 2, 748, 666 
Jewelry (not i wit goldware ind 
silverware, and inciuding stone 144, USS 207, 520 127, 903 307, 556 95, 166 285,175 
lvoryware s, WU2 1Of, 274 9. 441 114, 432 14, 211 92, 131 
Boneware 8, O71 107, 956 344, 480 122, 304 45, 769 110, 571 
Lacquerw are 2, 258 123, 054 43, 305 174, 109 76, 316 239, 809 
Porcelain, potter toneware 
Chinaware, fine 115, 760 634, 034 177, 706 S81, 411 443, 263 1, 033, 635 
Pottery and earthenware 0,845 139, 447 56, 664 149, O80 25. 563 55, 289 
Stone and stoneware 28, 395 251, 089 80, 282 372, 350 104, 308 559, 063 
Earth, sand, stoneware, other 15, 102 8), 101 06, 251 O87, 546 96, 254 1, 229, 385 
Total 190, 102 1, 884, 681 $10, 993 2, 300, 387 669, 388 2, 877, 372 
Glassware WY. 740 240, 651 24, Ale $0), O47 45, JS1 431, $27 
Paper and paper product 11, 960 1, 800,815 23, 099 $08, 345 13, 624 7, 000, 161 
Woolen carpet id ind 
cotton and floor ru 1, MW, 514 4.054. 653 2.011 ] ONG, 428 3, 532. 787 &, 109, 353 
Wood furniture and woodware 128, 227 1, 917, 243 173, 342 3, 008, 530 302, 439 3,535, 971 
Bamboo, wicker, reed, rattan and straw 
products 
Straw braid 81, 708 2, 321, 060 115, OSS 2, 360, 400 188, 939 1, 944, 692 
Hats (including those of hemp fiber 1, 281, 707 6, 146, 105 1, 261, 382 4, 234. 651 $072. 569 6, 766, 80 
Mats 12, 102 3, 573, 685 IS, 854 4, 194, 628 50, 761 3, 531, 742 
Matting (6, 700 1,021, 979 4, 491 1,077, 511 67, 736 S48, 214 
Bamboo manufacture %), ROD 1, 020, 192 1 98 1, 362, 741 40. 603 1, 476, 950) 
Rattan manufacture 6, 698 39, 704 7,411 91, 020 22, 674 111, 866 
Potal 1,475, 707 | 14, 131, 725 1, 520,060 | 13, 220, 960 3, 493, 282 14, 680, 268 
Fans 45,977 85, 315 2%, 209 89, 723 32, O86 112, 624 
Firecrackers and firework MM). TRS 1, 349, 356 14. (06 1, 358, 503 7. O80 1, 792. 748 
Hairnets 01, 593 1, 035, 600 20), GOS 1, 206. 949 249, 031 1, 248, 249 
Joss sticks 6, 641 374, O76 3, 547 429, 881 2,139 400, 944 
Leatherwart 204 5&3, 483 8, 282 898, 047 12, 389 1, 212, 226 
Toys and gamy 5, 572 28. 625 21,379 {8 5452 20, 204 70, 666 
Curios and ant jue 107. 710 G55, 809 465, 285 939, 120 623, 187 1, 154, 526 
Grand total 
In Chinese National dollar 16,738,935 62,773,303 23,318,094 80,063,206 | 34,864, 855 97, 420, 947 
In United States dollar 6,121,546 22, 056, 636 7,234,779 23,819,311 10, 322, 228 QR 842. 835 
N. 0. r.= Not 


therwise reported 
Silk fabries other thar ponger ire not included here, 
ire not broken down for hand-woven materials 
* Asin the case of ot! 


listed above, some machine-made products 


because they are largely machine-made products and figures 


er items are probably included under this item. 
Source; Chinese Maritime 
NOTE Exchange ilu 

1936, 20.7505 


Customs Returns 


f the Chinese National dollar was as follows, in United States cents per C N$: 1935, 36.5707; 
ind 19 20 O04 , 
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search in applying native goods and re- 
designing them for use in this country, 
and because the wages paid usually are 
higher than a strictly commercial con- 
cern could meet under established pre- 
war competition. Their profits are 
turned back for the building of schools 
and hospitals, maintenance of day 
nurseries for children of the workers, 
and similar social-welfare projects. 

It has been suggested that large export 
and import firms might advantageously 
develop trade in handicraft goods in 
areas with which they wish to deal. By 
writing off normal profits on import of 
such items against advertising they would 
be compensated to a certain extent by 
expanding the two-way or three-way 
trade made possible by the increased pur- 
chasing power of potential customers. 

Another proposal is the organization 
of the import of handicraft products on a 
barter and exchange basis. Most ur- 
gently needed goods might be sent out as 
soon as conditions in China permit. To 
minimize the problem of exchange trans- 
actions, payment could be made in handi- 
craft goods by the purchaser, and for 
which he would receive ample credit. A 
feature of such an arrangement would be 
service to the artisan in which represent- 
atives of the export and import firm 
would acquaint themselves with the needs 
of the community and would supply ar- 
ticles not locally available. In the 
United States, the maintenance of retail 
gift shops or chain stores, to which hand- 
icraft goods could be shipped directly, 
might reduce distribution costs. 

Admittedly the problem of getting 
China’s handicraft production into the 
hands of the United States customer is 
not a simple one, but it can be solved if 
patience and a willingness to meet its 
many angles on a quid pro quo basis 
are exercised. 





Jeep Comes to Spitzbergen 


Reports from ice-locked Spitzbergen 
high under the North Pole describe how 
that war baby, the American jeep, is 
fitting into yet another peacetime role. 
Brought to this Arctic outpost during the 
war, the jeep proved so well-suited to the 
rugged terrain that the Norwegian- 
Spitzbergen Coal Co. has purchased 
two of the little “gadabouts” from the 
American authorities for use in the re- 
construction of the mines and facilities 
on the island. They will be used, for the 
most part, to transport personnel and 
supplies from the wharves on the harbor 
to the mines and storehouses further in- 
land. 





Norse Plan Atomic Commission 


During a recent interview, Professors 
Lars Vegard and Egil Hylleraas of Oslo 
University expressed the belief that, as 
soon as conditions permit, a Norwegian 
Atomic Research Commission must be 
established. It will be the duty of the 
group to guide and coordinate all atomic 
research in that country in order that 
Norway may keep abreast of world de- 
velopments in the atomic field. 
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